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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THESE essays, prepared by people whose names are well 
known in the Labour Movement, are based on a series of 
lectures delivered in the autumn of 1944 under the auspices 
of the Fabian Society. They represent not the collective 
view of the Society, but the views of the individual contri- 
butors. The Society's responsibility is limited to approving 
the contents as embodying facts and opinions worthy of 
consideration with the Labour Movement. 

The purpose of the present series is to initiate discussion 
on six important political questions which are " issues of the 
day ", and to suggest ways in which Labour can approach 
them and improve upon official reconstruction policy, in so 
far as it is yet formulated. 

For the benefit of those readers who are not already 
acquainted with the work of the Fabian Society, perhaps it 
should be said that its aims are the furtherance of socialism 
and the education of the public on socialist lines. Member- 
ship is open to all who are prepared to accept the Constitu- 
tion of the Labour Party, and people of all progressive points 
of view are invited to become associates. 

JOHN PARKER, M.P. 

General Secretary, 

Fabian Society. 
ii DARTMOUTH STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.i. 
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WHAT LABOUR COULD DO 

WHAT WE WOULD DO WITH THE LAND 
by LORD LATHAM 

I PROPOSE to invite your attention to an objective con- 
sideration of what Labour in office would do in regard 
to the land. It is a vital problem. Land is the basis 
of all social life, and upon it all activities more or less 
rest. The tenacity with which the reactionaries of this 
country will cling to the private ownership of the land 
has recently been illustrated in the House of Commons 
debates on the Town and Country Planning Bill. 1 Dur- 
ing the passage of the Bill, there have been several crises, 
in one of which it was clear that the Tory 1922 Com- 
mittee, representing the landed interests, were willing to 
risk the defeat of the Government, to endanger national 
unity, and thus to impair the chances of speedy victory. 
In their fight for a higher level of compensation to be 
paid for land, it may be fairly said that the landed 
interests have largely succeeded, despite the very able 
and effective fight put up by Labour members in the 
House. As the present Prime Minister said in other 
days, namely, 1908, 

" The land monopoly is by far the greatest of 
monopolies ; it is a perpetual monopoly and it is 
the mother of all forms of monopoly." 

The safeguard against many other monopolies, namely, 
the provision of alternatives, does not apply to the land. 
You cannot increase its extent : all you can do is to 

1 Now the Town and Country Planning Act, 1944. 
I 
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over-build on it and so produce the results only too 
apparent in many of our built-up areas, towns and 
cities. 

The Labour Party has, as a final and ultimate pur- 
pose, that the land should be owned by the nation, and 
the nationalisation of the land is one of the planks of 
our programme. But the nationalisation of the land, 
desirable as it may be from every point of view of natural 
justice and social right, is essential only if the nation, 
without it, cannot control the use of the land in the 
interests of the nation, as distinct from the interests of 
its private owners. 

I want, therefore, to look at the main purposes for 
which we need to be able to control land use and the 
extent to which State ownership is necessary to achieve 
those purposes. No one suggests that it would be neces- 
sary, or indeed practicable, for a Labour Government 
in office to nationalise at one fell swoop, as it were, all 
the land of this country. I think that it would be unwise 
to attempt to do so. We should look at the question of 
nationalising various categories of land by reference to 
the particular needs and purposes which may exist at 
the time. 

Now, what are the main purposes for which we need 
to control the use of the land ? First of all, there is its 
use for agriculture and food production. 

The Labour Party in its programme for agriculture 
has laid it down that agricultural land should be acquired 
by the nation, and has suggested an Enabling Act, em- 
powering the State to take over agricultura* land as and 
when it is desirable and appropriate, in order that there 
may be nourished on the land a healthy, expanding and 
stable agriculture. It would be wise to consider whether 
the nationalisation of agricultural land should not be 
^extended to include land needed for afforestation, especi- 
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ally having regard to the very serious inroads that the 
demands of war have made upon our timber resources 
and the important part which trees play in the physical, 
social and climatic economies of a country. 

Then it is desirable and, indeed, necessary that the 
nation should control the use of land for general plan- 
ning and other related purposes. General planning 
cannot be made effective in the sense that we desire, 
unless it is possible to acquire land on much more 
favourable terms than are prescribed in the new Town 
and Country Planning Act. 

Then there is the location of industry. Clearly this 
cannot be effectually tackled unless there is power with 
the Government and maybe also with or, at all events, 
through the Local Authorities to control the use of 
land by industry. 

We next reach the social services. I am glad that our 
Chairman referred to the acute problems of housing. 
Certainly these problems cannot be solved unless Local 
Authorities, who carry the principal executive obligation 
to provide houses to let, are able to acquire the necessary 
land more quickly, and on more equitable terms, than 
the Town and Country Planning Act provides. And 
this applies with equal force to the other social services 
for which Local Authorities are responsible, including 
the projected comprehensive National Health Service. 
We shall need new hospitals and more of them located 
away from busy centres of urban activity. We shall 
also need health clinics. 

Then, again, there are the more ample education facili- 
ties, to be provided under the new Education Act ; it 
will be our business to see these realised as soon as pos- 
sible. New, larger and better schools, together with 
more adequate playing fields, require more land. In 
the same way, the provision of more open spaces and 
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better and safer roads depends upon the State or the 
Local Authorities being able to acquire the necessary 
land. 

As regards other elements of planning, such as the 
preservation of the countryside from speculative or other 
builders, the maintenance of beauty spots and coastal 
areas, it may well be that the public ownership of the 
land is not essential to achieve this. It could, I think, 
as I will seek to indicate later, be secured, at all events 
initially, by a process of effective control. 

Therefore, I would suggest that we should approach 
the question of nationalising the land by reference to the 
considerations I have set out. Is the ownership of the 
land essential for the immediate purpose which is in 
mind ? As regards agriculture, the Party has decided 
that it is. 

I think that, as regards land needed for or by Local 
Authorities, its acquisition by the nation should be 
carried through on terms which I will indicate later on. 
But I am satisfied that there are large areas of land of 
which the use could effectively be controlled without 
State ownership. For instance, there is much built-on 
land which it is not necessary to nationalise at the present 
time. Its present use will continue for many years ; it 
would be idle and unwise to attempt, just for the sake 
of saying that the nation owns the land, to nationalise 
all the built-on land of the country. 

It is important that we should make it clear to the 
people of this country what the nationalisation of land 
means. We seem no doubt as a survival of more 
romantic days, when we were in opposition, with no 
prospect of having to bear responsibility to delight in 
needlessly frightening people with many of our proposals. 
That is the case as regards the nationalisation of land. 
We have either led or left people to assume that all 
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private interests in or users of -land would at once dis- 
appear if it passed into national ownership. That, of 
course, is by no means the case. Most of the subsidiary 
interests in the land, such as leases, tenancies, etc., would 
remain for the most part undisturbed. The only dis- 
turbance of these interests would be that required at the 
time of nationalisation and to the extent dictated by 
national well-being. As regards the vast majority of 
leaseholders, the only change they would notice would 
be that they would pay their ground-rent to the State 
instead of to a private person or corporation. 

We should be careful, in my view, to make it clear to 
the people of this country that our proposals for national- 
isation do not arise from a desire to disturb as many people 
as possible, and that in many cases the change would 
hardly be noticed. To say this is not necessarily to write 
down the merits of nationalisation. But we must realise 
that if we are going to govern this country, we can only 
do so with the consent of the people, and we cannot 
secure that consent if we unnecessarily arouse fears which 
are groundless. On the contrary, we should demonstrate 
how groundless they are. 

Let me interpose here by observing that we should be 
very foolish to imagine that we shall have solved all the 
problems of the control and use of land merely by trans- 
ferring its freehold ownership to the nation. People who 
have to wrestle with the problems of planning and of 
acquiring land for social purposes know that it is not 
necessarily the freehold interests that give all the trouble 
or occasion all the delay ; it often is the subsidiary 
interests the leaseholders, the holders of tenancies, the 
holders of all sorts of rights in the land or the buildings 
thereon which, in a relatively speaking small area of 
a built-up town, can amount to thirty or forty separate 
interests over less than an acre of land. Alderman 
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Charles Key, M.P., recently stated * that in the Borough 
of Poplar, in an area which contained 600 to 700 working- 
class houses, there were no less than 850 separate freehold 
or leasehold interests. 

As regards the land which is acquired, of course the 
compensation paid for it must be fair both to the owner 
and to the State. There is a wide range of opinion as 
to what is fair compensation, as has been made apparent 
in the House of Commons in a recent debate. But we 
must approach the problem from the standpoint that 
compensation paid for land must be assessed on a mutually 
equitable basis. We cannot treat owners of land differ- 
ently from owners of other property, and it would be 
unwise to seek to do so. 

Let me now deal with the other methods of control- 
ling the use of land, i.e. control without ownership. The 
most effective way is for the State to impose on all land 
a restriction upon development and to permit only such 
development or re-development as is licensed by the local 
planning authorities in accordance with a prescribed 
national planning policy. It is important that steps 
should be taken to secure that the nation gets a proper 
share of the increase in value which will accrue from 
permitted development or re-development and also from 
communal activity and public development involving the 
expenditure of public money. These two conditions are, 
I think, essential. 

This brings me to the consideration of the relative 
recommendations of the Uthwatt Committee's Report 2 
and of the more recent White Paper issued by the 
Government, 3 which I propose to compare. 

The Uthwatt Committee recommended that a restric- 

1 House of Commons, s6th September, 1944. 

2 Report on Compensation and Betterment, Cmd. 6386, 1942. 
8 The Control of Land Use, Cmd. 6537, 1944. 
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tion upon development should be put on all undeveloped 
land lying outside town areas, that the development 
rights in such land should be vested in the State on 
payment of fair compensation, and that thereafter no 
development should be permitted except by licence and 
on such terms as the State should approve. 

It should be appreciated that this proposal went no 
further than controlling the use of undeveloped land out- 
side town areas. Undeveloped land in town areas and 
all developed land, wherever it might be, would be free 
from any general restriction. It will be apparent that 
a restriction thus limited to one class of land would fail 
to secure that measure of control of land use which is 
essential. 

It is incorrect to assume that development or re- 
development under the stimulus of planning will prin- 
cipally take place in rural areas. It certainly will not. 
Most re-development, at least, will be in town or urban 
areas, because it is only by such re-development that we 
can remove the slums and open up the congested and 
overcrowded parts of our towns and cities. It is, there- 
fore, essential to secure the control of development in 
these areas. 

The Uthwatt Committee proposed that an endeavour 
should be made to assess in a single global sum the value 
of all the development rights attaching to undeveloped 
land in non-urban areas, and, that being done, the com- 
pensation payable should be distributed among the owners 
of the land, including those having subsidiary interests 
in it. My objection to that proposal is this : that, under 
it, the State would be paying away public money for the 
development rights in large tracts of land which would 
never be developed, principally in order to protect 
certain coastal areas and other beauty spots. 

The Uthwatt Committee, having rejected nationalisa- 
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tion because, as they said in their report, it was, inter alia, 
a matter of keen political controversy, then proposed that 
the nation, having acquired the development rights in a 
limited category of land, should purchase that land, by 
compulsion if necessary, as and when its development 
becomes imminent. 

Now when a Labour Government proceeds to nation- 
alise land, I hope it will be done in an ordered, planned 
and business-like way by reference to the purpose in 
mind and the end which may be sought. 

The situation under this Uthwatt proposal would be 
this : that the nation would become the owner of odd 
parcels of land all over the place, not as a result of a 
conscious desire to take over land or as part of a con- 
sidered plan, but because its owner or, indeed, some other 
person had obtained permission to develop it. Thus, 
we should have all over the country areas of land 
the freehold of which would be publicly owned, but 
privately developed, in a sea of land still privately 
owned. 

If we are to make a success of land nationalisation, 
whether general or limited, it must be carried out, as 
I have already suggested, on a business-like basis. It 
would be impossible to bring into existence a State 
machine which could efficiently manage hundreds, in- 
deed thousands, of pieces of land (the number constantly 
increasing day by day) which had passed into State 
ownership merely because somebody had obtained per- 
mission to develop them. I think that su h piecemeal 
nationalisation would succeed in one thing only, and that 
is in giving to our opponents grounds for alleging that 
nationalisation is an unsatisfactory and unsuccessful 
proceeding. 

Those, briefly, were the proposals of the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee so far as concerns the control of development. 
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As regards developed land, the Uthwatt Committee pro- 
posed a levy of 75 per cent, of any future increase in the 
annual site value, to be ascertained each five years. 
That levy was to be imposed upon developed land only, 
not upon undeveloped land. It is fair to say that the 
Uthwatt Committee's proposal for a periodic levy was 
somewhat wider in its application than the betterment 
charge proposed by the Government. 

The Government proposals with regard to the control 
of land use are these : that from a given date there shall 
be a universal restriction imposed upon the development 
of all land, wherever it may be, and that thereafter no 
development or re-development shall take place except 
under licence. 

As regards the compensation to be paid for that re- 
striction, the Government White Paper divides land into 
three categories. The first is rural land, which is called 
" green " land, and it is presumed that this land had no 
development value at March, 1939. Where the owner 
claims that it did have such development value, then he 
must make his claim. The claim will then be investi- 
gated and, if development value is found to exist, its 
amount will be ascertained and at the end of five years 
will be paid out. 

The next category is the unbuilt-on land, called the 
" white " land. Here it is proposed that the develop- 
ment rights should be valued, but that payment in respect 
of it should be made only if and when permission to 
develop it is refused. That is very different from the 
payment proposed by Uthwatt, which would have been 
made whether the development took place or not, and, 
in my opinion, is a substantial improvement. 

The third category is built-on land. Here again it is 
assumed that in 1939 most of this land had no develop- 
ment value, but where it is claimed that it did, a valua- 
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tion will be made. As is the case with unbuilt-on land, 
payment of any value is to be made only if permission 
for re-development is refused. 

The White Paper also contains one very satisfactory 
proviso in regard to the payment of compensation, and 
it is this : that no compensation shall be paid for a period 
of five years after the passing of the appropriate legisla- 
tion. Claims for development value will be dealt with 
and the right to compensation determined, but for five 
years there is to be no decision as to the level upon which 
compensation is to be assessed, and no payment is to be 
made for a like period, for the very good reason, I assume, 
that until at least five years have elapsed, no one can 
measure the development that will take place, the form 
that it will take, the lines that it will follow, or the trend 
that it will exhibit. On these as well as other factors 
depends what the general level of compensation should 
be and the degree in which particular land possessed 
development value. 

So the Government has wisely provided in the White 
Paper that, whilst the right to payment in respect of 
compensation will be determined during the stipulated 
five years, the level at which it will be paid out and the 
actual time of payment is to be deferred until after 
the end of a five-year period from the enactment of 
legislation. 

Furthermore, as regards unbuilt-on land (other than 
rural land) and built-on land, the payment of compen- 
sation will only be made if and when permission to 
develop is refused and the owner proves (and this is an 
important condition) that he is able and willing to carry 
out the development for which permission has been 
refused. In the case of rural, i.e. " green ", land, if an 
owner establishes that his land possessed development 
value at 3ist March, 1939, then after the expiry of five 
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years he will be paid accordingly, and thereafter no 
compensation shall be payable in respect of such land. 
I think it will be agreed that the compensation proposals 
of the White Paper are an advance upon those of the 
Uthwatt Committee. 

There is one point, however, that I should make, and 
it is that this right to compensation for development 
value ought not to continue indefinitely, but that a time- 
limit ought to be set, say twenty years, after which, 
whether permission to develop be refused or not, no 
claim in respect of compensation for development value 
should be entertained. 

The other side of the compensation question is better- 
ment an ugly word and a most elusive thing. Some 
Local Authorities have been chasing betterment with in- 
different success or no success at all for many years. In 
its early days the London County Council spent much 
time and much thought getting powers to catch some of 
the betterment arising from public expenditure, but the 
sum total of betterment it has received throughout the 
fifty-five years of the life of the London County Council 
up to the present time is no more than about 20,000 
in capital sums, plus an annual sum which at the present 
time is 1,739. The London County Council has spent 
many millions on acquiring land and in carrying out 
great public improvements, with the result that it has 
immensely increased the value of adjacent and nearby 
land ; but the betterment recovered has been very small, 
as the figures I have given show. 

The Government proposes, as regards this betterment, 
that there should be a levy of 80 per cent, of the differ- 
ence between the value of a site with the permission to 
develop and its value if permission to develop had been 
refused. The levy is to be imposed when the permission 
to develop is granted, and it is understood that it will 
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embrace not only the first development, but also sub- 
sequent re-development. 

Now land may increase considerably in value from 
circumstances quite unrelated to its own development or 
re-development for instance, the projection of a road, 
the building of a Council housing estate and, especially, 
the provision of open spaces. It has always been the 
view of the Labour Party that a large share, if not, 
indeed, the whole, of the increase in the value of land 
arising from communal activity or public expenditure 
should accrue to the public purse. The betterment pro- 
posals of the White Paper will not secure that, for the 
levy to be imposed is strictly limited to increases in value 
flowing from the development or re-development of the 
particular piece of land itself. 

It is proposed to centralise the finances of compensa- 
tion and betterment in a Land Commission, which will 
assess and pay compensation and will assess and collect 
betterment. The Local Authorities will neither pay the 
one nor receive the other. 

The proposals of the Government in respect of com- 
pensation and betterment are based upon the assumption 
that ultimately what is paid out by way of compensation 
will be recouped by way of collection of betterment. 
This may be so " ultimately ", but in the early years of 
the operation of the proposals it is very unlikely, and we 
must be on our guard about the approach of the Govern- 
ment to this question of balancing the income from 
betterment with the expenditure on compensation. We 
must see to it that development is controlled by con- 
siderations of what is good planning and not by whether 
the debit and credit sides of the Compensation and 
Betterment Fund balance. If the words of the White 
Paper mean what they say, there is some danger that 
this Land Commission may become the final arbiter of 
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planning on the basis of receipts and payments and not 
of the intrinsic merits of planning. 

I would like now to deal with the problem of the 
acquisition of land by Local Authorities. At the present 
time a Local Authority itself acquires the land it needs. 
The existing procedure of acquisition is very cumbersome 
and slow-moving. It will be improved in some respects 
by the provisions of the new Town and Country Planning 
Act, but the proposals in this Act for compensation will 
not lighten the cost of land to Local Authorities. It is 
well that we should all appreciate how oppressive is the 
factor of land cost in planning and other activities of 
Local Authorities. It has often happened that a Local 
Authority has been compelled to build houses not on 
the most suitable site, but on a site which was cheaper, 
or has been compelled, when it has had to buy dear 
land, to put more dwellings on the site than it would 
have wished, because of the high cost of the land. For 
the same reason, much-needed open spaces have often 
not been provided. 

Proposals have recently been advanced (I myself have 
taken some part in advancing them) that the Govern- 
ment should buy the land that Local Authorities need 
for social purposes, and then lease it to them not at a 
rent based upon what the land has cost or upon its com- 
mercial value, but at a rental based upon the use to 
which the land is going to be put. Except when it is 
for trading undertakings, such as electricity, gas, water 
or the like, the land which Local Authorities acquire is 
not commercially profitable. 

For instance, a housing site is not commercially profit- 
able to a Local Authority. On the contrary, it has to 
be supported by a very considerable subsidy, two-thirds 
of which is, broadly speaking, borne by the Government 
and one-third by the Local Authority. Nor is there any 
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commercial profitability in a site which is bought for a 
school or for an open space, although in respect of all 
these services there is a very high degree of social profit- 
ability, in terms of better health, better education, greater 
contentment and greater social well-being. These are 
elements of profitability which cannot be expressed in 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

Moreover, if the Government did acquire the land and 
leased it to the Local Authorities at what in fact would 
be a nominal rent, the Government would not stand to 
lose so much as is generally thought. The Exchequer 
already contributes to the cost of land which Local 
Authorities acquire for services attracting a subsidy or 
grant, and the Government would save that element of 
their subsidy or grant if they acquired the land and 
leased it at a nominal rent. 

In addition, there would be another offset against the 
expenditure which the Government would incur. When 
a Local Authority buys land which would otherwise be 
used for industrial, commercial or other private develop- 
ment, it does not mean that development does not take 
place. It generally means that it takes place elsewhere, 
probably where development would not otherwise occur. 
Where this is the case, if the proposals of the White 
Paper are carried into law, the Government would 
recover 80 per cent, of the increase in the value of 
the alternative land thus developed by private enter- 
prise. 

There is a lot of loose talk about the price of land 
being fixed on the basis of a willing seller and a willing 
buyer. Certainly a Local Authority is not a " willing " 
buyer. A Local Authority buys land because it must do 
so to carry out its statutory duties, and it has very little 
choice as to which land it must buy. For instance, it 
must buy land for a housing estate where the houses 
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ought to be, not necessarily where the land is the cheapest. 
And if it puts up a housing estate, or if a private enter- 
prise does so, the Local Authority frequently has to buy 
a site for a school, and that school must, under statute, 
be within a prescribed distance of where the houses are 
and the children live. The Local Authority's freedom 
of choice is, therefore, very limited. It is the same with 
land needed for maternity and child welfare clinics, 
hospitals, open spaces and roads. The land acquired 
must be that which is most suitably situated for the 
social service contemplated. 

To sum up, I submit that our policy of nationalising 
the land should be determined by whether national 
ownership is essential for the achievement of the par- 
ticular object in mind at the time. Where the purpose 
can be secured satisfactorily by imposing effective con- 
trol on the use of land, our policy should be control and 
not necessarily ownership. There is no magic in State 
ownership in itself, if the end sought can be equally well 
attained by means that are less costly and would give 
rise to less disturbance and less opposition. The essen- 
tials are that where land is acquired by the nation the 
price should be fair to the nation as well as to the owner. 
Where control is imposed, any compensation payable 
should be equitably assessed on the basis of the actual 
and not the conjectural loss sustained by the owner, as 
a consequence of the denial, in the public interest, of 
his right to do as he pleases with his property. When 
approved development takes place and the land increases 
in value, whether from this cause or from general com- 
munity causes or the expenditure of public money, then 
the bulk of such increase in value should be recover- 
able by the State for the general benefit of the people. 
Finally, as one of the first steps towards the nationalisa- 
tion of land, I emphasise again the proposition that 
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the Government should buy the land needed in future 
by Local Authorities as a sound, business-like and 
an essential prerequisite to proper planning and de- 
velopment. 



LABOUR COULD ABOLISH POVERTY 
by JOAN SIMEON CLARKE 

POVERTY will abolish itself if we wait long enough. 
There is no particular problem here if we are not in 
a hurry. We are learning to use new industrial methods 
which enable us to produce more, so that there is, every 
year, a growing pool of gqods into which we can all dip. 
As far as this country is concerned there need be no 
absolute scarcity of the food, clothing, furniture, housing 
and general paraphernalia which go to make a highish 
and rising standard of living. There are other coun- 
tries China, India and some of the Balkan countries 
where, however the national product is divided, many 
people will be ill-nourished and ill-clad. These com- 
munities have not solved the major problem of pro- 
ducing enough to satisfy their basic wants. They cer- 
tainly do not produce enough to ensure a standard of 
living anywhere approaching this country, America, 
Canada or New Zealand. But we have learnt about 
production. This initial difficulty in the defeat of poverty 
we have mastered. We have solved the technical side 
of the problem. 

The political side, however, is still unsatisfactory. 
Once the wealth is produced, it must be distributed so 
that there is no poverty or, stated positively, so that 
the lowest income groups enjoy satisfactory standards 
of food, clothing and housing. How this standard is to 
be determined is a point to which I shall return ; how- 
ever, it is clear, to anybody who travels from Mayfair 
to the Walworth Road, or from South Kensington to 
Nine Elms, that we are still far from achieving a rational 
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answer to the problem of income distribution. But still, 
even in distribution, we have moved during this century. 
In 1894, J. F. Oakeshott wrote a Fabian Tract called 
" Humanising the Poor Law ". One out of twelve " of 
the manual labour class " was then a pauper, in the 
technical sense. But even more lived, or died, in a 
poverty which, occurring in a single case to-day, would 
make a newspaper sensation. Oakeshott quotes a House 
of Commons paper which showed that, in 1892, 

In London alone, no less than thirty-one persons, of whom 
thirteen were fifty years old and upwards, were certified by 
the verdicts of coroners' juries to have died of starvation. 
In no case could any application for relief be traced ; and 
they were never discovered to be in want by the Relieving 
Officers, or by any charitable society or individual. Who 
can say how many times thirty-one would have to be multi- 
plied, if a similar return were made for the whole country, 
and if we included all those whose deaths were accelerated 
by starvation, but were declared by juries to have died of 
" natural causes " ? 

If Oakeshott could return to-day he would tell us of a 
startling improvement. Barefooted children and men 
and women literally in rags are exceptional now, but in 
his day were relatively common. 

Statistically, too, we find evidence of a rising standard. 
It is a long slow process, but it is nevertheless proceed- 
ing. From 1900 to the outbreak of the present war 
British wage-earners had an increase of 25 per cent, in 
purchasing power. Meanwhile, national productivity has 
expanded more rapidly in the same period by 38 per 
cent. The difference between this 38 per cent, increase 
in national productivity, and wage-earners' 25 per cent, 
increase of purchasing power, does not mean that the 
capitalists have absorbed the margin. Workers have 
very sensibly chosen to work shorter hours, seeking a 
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balance between the perpetually conflicting desires for 
more goods and more leisure. Not only are we actually 
producing more, but we are, in fact, producing more in 
less time. This is a trend which will proceed steadily ; 
it is the result of scientific and technical progress. 

It is true that wage-earners, who are in the majority 
of the population, do not appear to be getting a larger 
slice of the national income than at the beginning of the 
century ; their portion is still about 40 per cent. How- 
ever, in the higher income groups there has been an 
interesting shift of distribution ; between 1900 and 1938 
the share going to profits and interest has decreased in 
about the same proportion that the amount going to 
salary-earners has increased. Into these ranks there is 
a constant infiltration of wage-earners, so that the share 
of the national income in total going to wage-earners is 
rather more than the statistics show. 

These salary-earners, recruited increasingly from all 
sections of the community, emerge in the march of 
key men technicians, specialists those who hold the 
economic and scientific bridgeheads in our increasingly 
complex technical age. It is these men, many of them 
drawn from poor homes, who know from personal experi- 
ence both what poverty is and how it can be tackled. 
They know that poverty, starvation and dirt could be 
eradicated, and disease minimised, if society would use 
their knowledge to the full. Eventually they will insist. 
Then, and when technique becomes more perfect, we 
can look forward to a world where poverty with all the 
waste it represents will be as obsolete as chains and 
dungeons. This is the long-term picture, a world of 
hygiene and sufficiency long after we have all passed 
through the Crematorium. 

Acceleration is essential. This is an opportunity for 
the Labour Movement. We could bring about com- 
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munal prosperity swiftly if we drove forward with courage 
and determination. A Labour Government fully in 
power and pledged to do away with poverty could do so 
provided it could first instil a real crusading spirit in 
the whole community. Poverty wastes human ability 
and shrivels human bodies. We should close with Want, 
gallantly, fervently, believing that the nation can rise to 
greatness only if it mobilises all its human qualities. 
With this concept of a new society Labour could 
methodically abolish basic Want. The campaign should 
be planned and carried through with zest, and with 
scientific concentration on the problems to be solved. 
We have set ourselves a definite goal, believing, with 
Ruskin, that " There is no wealth but life . . . including 
all its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. That 
country is richest which nourishes the greatest number 
of noble and happy human beings." 

WHAT is POVERTY? 

Poverty has no single definition. We cannot see our 
foe in detailed outline. Poverty in America means no 
central heating ; in Great Britain it means no relish to 
one's tea ; in India it means early death. In all lands, 
at all times, the definition of poverty is relative. There 
is a movable poverty line which advances ahead of us 
as our standard of living rises. In fifty years' time 
poverty in this country may mean no refrigerator and 
no bath. In 1945 it means poor health, shortened 
expectation of life,, and an insufficient share of sun and 
air and recreation. 

The Labour Government's first job will be to define 
the level below which poverty is to be abolished. This 
is a twentieth-century concept. It involves, really, a 
definition not of poverty but of positive well-being. 
Seebohm Rowntree tried to draw a poverty line ; 
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Beveridge, advised by Rowntree, Bowley and others, 
drew a new and higher line. Both Rowntree and 
Beveridge have been subsequently attacked for drawing 
their lines too low. The problem rises from the need 
to decide whether the poverty line is to be drawn at 
the point below which an individual would be under- 
nourished, or whether it should be well above this nutri- 
tional minimum at a point where a choice of diet and 
the chance of some cultural life or recreation is also pos- 
sible. The Bristol Survey, for example, assumed in its 
calculations that the housewife shopped consistently in the 
cheapest markets and at the most favourable times of the 
week. The Edinburgh Nutrition Survey of 1941 made 
no such assumption and shocked people by its apparent 
lavishness. Beveridge attempted to steer through this 
dilemma by reckoning an arbitrary is. 6rf. per week as 
a margin to cover unwise spending or unlucky shopping 
days. Clearly the closely tailored minimum subsistence 
standard, though defensible on paper, is far from the 
spirit of the abolition of poverty at which the Labour 
Party should aim once it had decided to make this a 
major goal. A positive and generous concept is essen- 
tial. The constructive promotion of well-being should 
be our aim. We have advanced far beyond the negative 
notion of relieving destitution, against the niggardly terms 
of which Oakeshott complained in 1894 : 

As things are, no person can claim relief from the rates 
unless he be in a state of actual destitution ; his last penny 
must be expended before he can be assisted outside the work- 
house. But prevention of destitution by timely and judicious 
help would often be more humane and more economical 
than standing aside until every stick and rag in a home had 
been sold, and then coming forward with the offer of the 
workhouse. 

No poverty line can, of course, be final. If it be fixed 
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in money terms, it will become obsolete if the value of 
money decreases. The shopping basket, with its standard 
contents, must periodically be repriced so that the neces- 
sary goods, or their equivalents, can be procured even 
should the cost of living rise. (Pegging the Cost of living 
is also an activity to which the Government would pre- 
sumably attend, but we do not know if permanent 
pegging is either possible or desirable, and there should 
certainly be provision for moving the poverty line if the 
cost of living threatened to engulf it.) In the -past there 
has been a tendency for social insurance rates to lag 
behind changes in the cost of living, chiefly because 
there was no central body charged with the duty of 
watching price levels and making recommendations 
accordingly. The Ministry of Labour conscientiously 
calculates the cost of living the Ministry is not to 
blame for the obsolescence of some elements in the com- 
putation but nobody is obliged to take any notice of 
the published figures. 

The Labour Government would need to set up a per- 
manent Council which would report regularly on the 
implications of cost-of-living variations. Such a Council 
should report not only on cost-of-living changes, but also 
on changes in the estimate of basic needs. Science, as 
it advances, decrees that the human frame needs not 
less or cheaper foods, but more and dearer ones. Bread 
and potatoes are not enough. We are urged to add in 
milk, eggs, butter, vegetables, fish and liver. Babies, 
who used to progress gradually from their mi thers' milk 
to an imitation adult diet, now require cod-liver oil and 
orange juice. Basic foods may be distributed in kind, 
through cash, or through points. That is not relevant 
here. What is relevant is to assure that, whatever the 
method of distribution, the means to a satisfactory 
standard of living (as periodically defined by the pro- 
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>osed Council) should be within the reach of every 
itizen. 

Labour, then, must decide at what standard it will 
tim. It can then go forward to attack poverty on the 
bur main fronts low wages, many children, high rents, loss 
f earning power. Excitement over the Beveridge Report 
las rather obscured three of these four main reasons for 
>overty to-day. Loss of earning power may be the single 
greatest cause of poverty, but it is certainly not the only 
me. It is equally important to secure sufficient spend- 
ng power for those who earn. Low wages are a potent 
:ause of poverty. Lastly, there remain two other factors 
vhich vary from family to family, and also within a single 
amily over a period of years. These are unavoidably 
icavy outgoings on dependent children, and on high 
*ents. It is no good securing theoretically adequate in- 
:omes based on assumptions about " average " rent and 
' average " numbers of children if we are to rescue from 
Doverty those whose obligations in one or both respects 
ire well above the average. Labour, then, will face a 
bur-fold job. 

Low WAGES 

Low wages cannot be righted by simply paying more, 
[t would be no solution to pass a Minimum Wage Act 
under the impression that employers could or would find 
the extra wages. This would have two results in the 
short run first, unemployment of the least efficient 
workers, who would come on to unemployment insurance 
benefit at a rate considerably below the minimum wage, 
so defeating its object straight away as far as these people 
were concerned ; and secondly, an inflationary price rise, 
as the employers would immediately pass their added 
costs on to the consumer. Effective Minimum Wage 
legislation could be established only after wages had been 
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raised, industry by industry. Only then would it be 
possible to enact that no existing industry should drop 
below a specified wage and no new industry begin 
employment at a lesser rate. 

The Labour Government's job will be to discover why 
certain industries pay so little. Are the production 
methods obsolete ? Is the public paying too little for 
the product ? Is the profit element too high ? Each of 
the fifty-three Trade Board industries must be separately 
investigated. These cover i\ million workers, and in 
addition the catering and distributive trades will need 
thorough examination. Thanks to Mr. Bevin, there are 
real signs that this work will at least be put in hand 
and that a fundamental reorganisation of these unsatis- 
factory industries will emerge. 1 But only when investi- 
gations are complete can we make decisions decisions 
which may be different for each industry. It would be 
useless to force employers to pay more without discover- 
ing out of whose pockets the increase would actually 
come. It is essential to prevent the burden falling 
primarily on the lower-income groups as it would if 
extra wages were reflected automatically in extra prices. 
This does not necessarily mean that the money must 
come straight out of the pockets of the employers. In- 
creased wages may be procurable out of increased pro- 
ductivity. But this may involve modernisation of the 
machinery throughout an industry. The co-operation 
of the employers will be essential. They must under- 
stand what the plan is and what its aims are. The 
Government should have a team of first-class industrial 
consultants who could be consulted without charge, and 
part of whose job would be to explain reorganisation 
plans, discussing them in friendly detail with employers, 

1 Sec House of Commons Debates, vol. 407, No. 15, for a discussion of the 
Wages Council Bill. 



and advising as required on their detailed application 
to individual plants. Secondly, low-interest or even 
interest-free loans should be available for industrialists 
involved in Government-requested remodelling of in- 
efficient industries. Given this technical and financial 
help, they should be required to pay the new increased 
wages from a reasonably distant Appointed Day, and 
they should be prohibited from increasing the prices of 
their products in consequence. 

Alternatively, higher wages may be payable as the 
result of rationalisation and the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery. This would mean the displacement 
of workers. There is always a latent Luddite fervour 
ready to develop when machines replace men. A Labour 
Government could easily be stampeded from its purpose 
unless it could win the workers' co-operation, not by 
speeches and promises, but by the immediate offer of 
alternative jobs at conditions no less favourable for all 
those displaced. This means long-term man-power plan- 
ning effective use of a Man-Power Budget and effective 
location of industry. The Ministry of Labour staff, not 
only at headquarters, but in the local Exchanges, must 
be thoroughly familiar both with the plans for displace- 
ment and with those for replacement. Those who are 
displaced must be made to feel, not that they are rejects, 
but that they are essential people whose change of job 
is really important for the community. They must feel 
that they have a continuous function, unbroken by the 
change of work. 

However, some of the low-wage industries may already 
be efficient. Neither modernisation nor rationalisation 
may be necessary. Again, individual decisions would 
have to be made about each industry. In the simplest 
case, where profits were abnormally high, the employers 
could be obliged to pay higher wages but forbidden to 

W.L.G.D. B 
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raise prices. But, notably in industries torn by ruthless 
competition, profits might be slender already. The 
Government would be forced to consider higher prices. 
It would have to decide whether the public could reason- 
ably be expected to pay these, or whether, as with bread, 
higher prices would cause hardship equally as great to 
the consuming public as low wages to the employees 
affected. Then a subsidy would be the only solution. 
The success of the whole anti-poverty crusade would 
depend very largely on the wisdom and efficacy of the 
decisions made at every stage in these negotiations. A 
Government in power is responsible to the whole com- 
munity, not to any one section of it ; Labour's future 
would rest partly on its success in winning the co-opera- 
tion of the employers and in giving them a sense of 
justice done. They must have, a chance to feel them- 
selves partners, not victims. And they must feel that 
they are dealing with a Government which is unshakably 
determined to achieve its declared anti-poverty objective, 
but which is willing to focus the best available brains on 
the problems of the industries concerned. In that way 
the Government would gain both success and respect. 
It would gain nothing if it attacked with slogans. 
Nationalisation is no automatic solution which a respon- 
sible Government could apply. The Cotton Industry, 
with its obsolete machinery, would be no better just 
by virtue of community ownership. It would, in fact, 
be a notoriously bad asset for the nation to take over. 
Nationalisation, like any other remedy, must be applied 
only where it will do good. It is no patent medicine 
applicable all round all the time. The Labour Govern- 
ment must prescribe appropriately for the diverse ailments 
of the low-wage industries. 



CHILDREN 

Children cause poverty. It is not a poverty which 
will be eradicated when low wages are raised. Wages 
relate to jobs and not to private and variable personal 
obligations of those employed. Incomes, therefore, do 
not automatically increase with the increasing size of 
families, and they cannot do so as long as earned income 
is normally the only income. Skilled manual workers 
are already earning their maximum in the later twenties. 
Their children, coming about then, are fed out of in- 
elastic incomes. Stomachs increase. Pounds remain 
static. Poverty and malnutrition move in when new 
babies arrive. Sir William Beveridge estimated that 
50 per cent, of all wage-earners' children pass through 
poverty (as a circus dog jumps through a flaming hoop) 
at some period in their lives. It is this iniquity which 
we should combat. 

Children's allowances are essential if family budgets 
are to have the necessary marginal flexibility. The 
Government offers a trifling 5*. per child. At the present 
cost of living this is a silly sum. It will do little to meet 
the extra expense of extra children. Nor can the promise 
of free school meals and milk be taken seriously until 
feeding facilities are improved and until parents are 
educated to appreciate school feeding. On a day in 
June, 1944, only 30 per cent, of all children in public 
elementary schools took their mid-day meal at school. 
Only 76 per cent, took milk. Until these figures can be 
substantially improved it is ridiculous to assert that school 
feeding will generally supplement the cash allowance. 

It is difficult to see what the Government is aiming 
at. Five shillings is not enough to relieve poverty, and 
this is presumably the prime function of children's allow- 
ances in this country. It is, however, arguable that the 
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Government's children's allowances are aimed at improv- 
ing the -birth-rate. But here again 5*. is too low for 
population purposes. To stimulate the birth-rate chil- 
dren's allowances should, as proposed in the Fabian 
Evidence to the Beveridge Committee, 1 be graded up- 
wards for succeeding children. The Russian Govern- 
ment has now adopted a similar plan. (Perhaps another 
case of Fabian permeation?) Certainly the Russians 
have a definite objective. But the present British scheme 
is merely dabbling with no fixed aim. A future Labour 
Government would, we hope, decide upon its goal before 
deciding on a figure or a method. Higher cash allow- 
ances (however these be paid) might well be coupled 
with special children's points or coupons. This would 
give the Ministry of Food a chance both to continue 
nutritional education among parents and to match 
planned consumption to a planned food-production 
programme. 

RENTS 

The third great cause of poverty is the inequality of 
rents. Not only do similar dwellings in similar streets 
carry different rents, but there is a big over-all variation 
between London, provincial cities, and the country. 
Rent Restriction Acts are only patchwork measures. 
Rents must be tackled literally from the land upwards. 
Total change is needed, but no party and no individual 
yet knows what to do. As a long-term policy a wise 
Labour Government would appoint a high-powered Rent 
Committee, which, taking evidence from all over the 
country, would be charged to evolve a national plan for 
dealing with rent levels on a fair and uniform basis. Sir 
William Beveridge would be an admirable Chairman of 

1 Published in Appendix G of the Beveridge Report, also as Fabian 
pamphlet entitled " Social Security ". 



such a Committee, diligent at fact-finding in the early 
stages, brilliant at constructive thinking in the final 
write-up, and, also important, swift in his work. 

This is a foundation for a long-term policy. A Labour 
Government wanting interim quick results must also have 
a short-term policy. Rent Rebates on municipal hous- 
ing seem the best interim solution. It is true that the 
elaborate system of the Leeds Labour Party led to diffi- 
culties. However, some forty other authorities have 
found Rent Rebates satisfactory, provided that the scales 
are straightforward and easily understood by all tenants 
concerned. Rebates, coupled with a rapidly increasing 
supply of municipal housing, would have a marked effect 
in gradually reducing the rents of private properties. 

Secondly, those who cannot earn need special help 
with rent. Social Insurance benefit should, for those 
families who are dependent on it, include the actual rent 
paid by the claimant, subject to maximum sums fixed 
regionally and according to the sizes of the families. As 
the Beveridge Report clearly showed, there is no satis- 
factory figure, for a flat-rate benefit ; one which was 
enough for Londoners, would give a handsome bonus to 
the folk in country districts. The Beveridge claim to pay 
real subsistence was entirely invalidated by the illogical 
insistence on a flat-rate benefit. The Fabian Society 
suggested to the Beveridge Committee that benefit should 
include a minimum sum for a hypothetical rent, and that 
those families paying more and wishing to claim, should 
be entitled to receive additional benefit, subject to the 
relevant maxima. Under the present Social Insurance 
system, and in the new Government proposals as in the 
Beveridge ones, Londoners must cut into their food 
money to pay the rent, for it is easier to starve the 
baby than the landlord. As long as rents remain uneven 
and regional differences may still remain after the rent 
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structure is remodelled Social Security benefits must 
have a special rent addition. 

Loss OF EARNING POWER 

These three roots of poverty affect earners. There 
remains the fourth root of poverty loss of earning power. 
But provision for those who, through no fault of their 
own, cannot earn, is not an isolated problem. The 
nature of such provision depends on wage levels, par- 
ticularly the lowest rates. In the past many a man has 
received less assistance than was due, and than he needed, 
because, in his normal occupation he would presumably 
earn, at that time, less than the total of assistance pay- 
able for himself and family. Social Security benefit or 
assistance cannot be adequate as long as some wages lag 
behind. The dreadful weapon of the " Wages Stop " 
has hampered the Assistance Board continually. It 
would have caused even more hardship to the Board's 
clients had not at least some of the Board's officers found 
ingenious and humanitarian ways of using their dis- 
cretionary powers. Two provisions will weaken the 
potency of the wages stop. First, a considerably higher 
floor under wages will enable the Government to fix 
higher standard benefit and assistance scales. Secondly, 
the general introduction of children's allowances will 
make it possible for children of Social Security bene- 
ficiaries to get adequate maintenance without putting 
the total family income above the level of the father's 
presumed earnings. For children's allow mces would 
also be added to these presumed earnings when he were 
working. 

Eradication of each root of poverty will make it easier 
to eradicate the others still remaining. A floor under 
wages, plus children's allowances, will enable the Labour 
Government to pay more adequate and appropriate 
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family benefits. A reduction and rationalisation of rents 
will make it easier to gear these benefits to the needs of 
the family without investigations or inequalities. As far 
as replacement of lost earnings goes, a Labour Govern- 
ment will, we hope, be taking over a going concern. 
For Social Security legislation seems at last to be on the 
way. It will lay the foundations for adequate provision. 
But Social Insurance alone will not, at the benefit rates 
suggested, transport non-earners out of poverty. It is 
not meant to. Ernest Bevin made this clear in the 
House of Commons and so did Sir William Jowitt. The 
Government is relying on a double-deck system of insur- 
ance and assistance. Standard benefit will be available 
for all who lose their earning power, but it will be in- 
sufficient to maintain them and their families, and to 
pay the rent. Those who need more will have to have 
a means-test supplement. All citizens will be entitled 
to basic benefit. Democracy and equality are thus ful- 
filled by giving some to all. But this is not subsistence. 
The subsistence extra will be channelled into homes via 
the Assistance service. This method contrasts with the 
New Zealand scheme, which ranks subsistence above 
equality, giving much bigger benefits, but only to those 
whose incomes fall below the Government standard. 
Persons in the upper income groups are undemocratically 
fenced away from benefit. This is subsistence, but it is 
not equality. The Labour Government could build well 
on the foundations of the present Social Insurance Plan, 
keeping assistance for marginal flexibility in exceptional 
cases, but making the insurance benefit sufficient for all 
normal needs. The principles both of democracy and 
of subsistence could be fulfilled by making benefits 
thoroughly adequate and by counting both benefits and 
children's allowances in the total assessment for Income 
Tax purposes. 
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LABOUR COULD Do IT 

Labour could abolish Want. We have seen that there 
is nothing inherently difficult about this. Four major 
obstacles have first to be obliterated. This can be done 
once we have a clear view of our objective. We shall 
be working with the stream, for in the long-term period 
poverty will be found to be self-liquidating. The pro- 
cess can be expedited. All we require is a community 
stubbornly determined to root out poverty and the waste 
which it entails a community determined to make full 
use of human brains and qualities and bodies. Given 
this determination, a Labour Government could attack 
poverty scientifically on all four fronts, low wages, many 
children, high rents, loss of earning power. 

I have already spoken of a Fabian pamphlet published 
long ago and called " The Humanizing of the Poor Law ". 
The author wrote : 

When those who live all their lives on the verge of poverty 
. . . have a greater share in making and administering the 
Laws, we shall recognise that poverty must be blotted out 
of our criminal code, and idleness, whether of rich or poor, 
treated not so much as a crime as a disease. The abolition 
of pauperism may to-day be a fantastic dream. But the 
dreams of to-day will be the facts of to-morrow. 

That was written by a Fabian fifty years ago. We 
can make his dreams turn into facts to-day. 



INDUSTRY THE SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC 
by JIM GRIFFITHS, M.P. 

MY fellow authors of this series of essays have what is 
in some ways an easier and more pleasant task than mine, 
which is to describe what Labour wants to do with the 
national income. How should it be organised to pro- 
vide people in this country with the necessities of life 
and with those services and amenities which are charac- 
teristic of our civilised life ? How should we produce 
wealth in order to ensure that national income is ade- 
quate to fulfil those needs and desires? 

There is one major aspect of this question which does 
not fall quite within the province of my task, but which I 
must mention at the beginning. For one hundred and 
fifty years we have, as a nation, depended for our liveli- 
hood upon an over-preponderance of industrial produc- 
tion, and we have neglected and starved our agriculture. 
We have built up in the last one hundred and fifty 
years an immense trade of both visible and invisible 
exports, and that has permitted us to bring into this 
country for use, and often misuse, by some sections of 
the people, the necessities and luxuries produced in the 
four corners of the world. I believe that the time is fast 
approaching when we must consider the basic problem 
of whether or not, in future, we are going to seek to 
redress the balance between agriculture and industry in 
this country. 

Out of every hundred people who are occupied in this 
country, only seven are occupied on the land and the 
countryside, and ninety-three live in urban districts and 
are occupied in industry or in services. During the war, 
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under the compulsion of a threat to our national exist- 
ence, we have had to recover much of the soil which we 
have neglected for two centuries. It is indeed a great 
tribute to the qualities of our soil, to the craftsmanship, 
abilities and work of our agricultural population, and to 
the skill of our administration that we have reached the 
position which we now occupy in the sixth year of war, 
when 70 per cent, of the food we consume (not, of course, 
the food we would like to consume) is produced in our 
own country. 

We must set our minds upon the problem of how to 
maintain a prosperous countryside in Britain. This will, 
I think, become a topsy-turvy country if the tendency of 
the last hundred years is allowed to continue. In another 
hundred years from now we may all be living in London 
and the rest of the country may be waste. That is one 
fundamental problem which must be faced the redressal 
of the balance between town and country. 

Now let me come to the field of industry. It is 
generally accepted that British industry during the inter- 
war period was failing to serve the needs of the nation. 
It was not doing its job. It was becoming defeatist in 
its outlook, monopolistic in its structure, and restric- 
tive in its practices. With regard to production, those 
who controlled industry were much more concerned 
and much more easily occupied in formulating plans 
for restricting, rather than for expanding, production. 
Trade associations were being created for the purpose 
of regulating output and preventing an excess of pro- 
duction. We used at one time to hear a good deal 
about the practices of " ca'canny " which were indulged 
in by some of the workmen of this country. And 
those workmen with whom I am associated, the coal 
miners, were supposed to be the worst sinners in ca'canny. 
But what of those who owned and fan industry ? Our 
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industrialists had fallen into the habit of thinking that 
the demand for goods was a static demand, and their 
whole policy was designed not, as it was in the early 
days of capitalist production, to increase output and 
reduce costs and prices, thereby acting as a stimulus to 
effective demand, but rather to limit production according 
to the static demand which they envisaged. 

Thus in the inter-war period we find factories being 
bought up in order to be closed ; we find that there 
were growing up out of a vast section of industry 
deliberate plans for making plant redundant. In many 
industries, therefore, there was a defeatist outlook, and 
restrictive policies and practices were on the increase. 
In my view, British industry had ceased to be the servant 
of the public and become its master, and a bad one at 
that. 

Similarly, in the field of distribution price rings were 
being formed. There was an enormous number of them. 
They all sought to achieve the same end, namely, to 
maintain prices at an artificial level. We had quotas 
and zones ; we had a dozen and one ways and means 
t)f preventing any reduction in costs of production, even 
if such were achieved, from reaching the consumer in 
the form of lower prices or better services. In distribu- 
tion, as well as in production, capitalism had ceased to 
be either private or enterprising and was becoming 
monopolistic and restrictive. It sought to serve its profit 
and not to serve the public. In other words, it sought 
to become the master and not the servant of the 
public. 

The consequences of this policy are many. Let me 
mention, if I may, one or two. 

First of all, because of what I have already indicated 
as being the general spirit, practice, and method of 
British industry in pre-war days, we failed consistently 
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to provide employment for a substantial proportion of 
our industrial population. Recently, when attending the 
House of Commons debate on the White Paper on 
Employment Policy, Mr. Ernest Bevin l gave us, in his 
first sentence, a simple fact which was taken for granted 
by members of the House and would, perhaps, be taken 
for granted everywhere. He told us that for seventeen 
years up to 1939 the average number of people unem- 
ployed in Britain was 1,700,000. Unemployment had 
become a normal feature of our industrial system in 
pre-war days. 

That system not only failed to provide employment 
for a substantial number of our workers, it also failed 
to provide an adequate standard of living for those in 
employment. There were very many Trade Unions 
which, in pre-war days, had to spend most of their time 
trying to fix a subsistence wage for men engaged in 
industry, a wage based on the lowest possible level for 
subsistence. 

I suggest, therefore, that it is clear from that fact and 
from the other facts which we have learned about mal- 
nutrition, that most of the poverty in this country before 
the war was due to low incomes or to unemployment. 
The bulk of the incomes of the people are expressed in 
terms of wages. The fact that before 1939 there was 
such widespread malnutrition suggests that industry had 
driven a large number of its workers down to, or even 
below, a subsistence level. 

One of the worst consequences of the spirit and out- 
look of British industry in pre-war days was its loss of 
pre-eminence in the world markets. It was falling far 
behind the best and most highly developed countries in 
the efficiency of its productive methods. This is shown 
most clearly in the case of those basic industries which 
1 Speech in the House of Commons, aist June, 1944. 
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failed most lamentably to find markets abroad and to 
provide a high level of employment. 

Recent reports on the relative productive efficiency, 
between Britain and America, of the coal and cotton 
industries reveal the extent of the failure of British in- 
dustry to modernise its equipment. I hope you will read 
the Platt Report on the cotton industry. Perhaps some 
of you have read summaries of it in the Press. It is an 
indication that this industry, which played almost a fore- 
most part in building our national income and our great 
wealth, including foreign assets, is now, judged by the 
best standards in the world, an industry which has fallen 
hopelessly behind its competitors abroad. 

With regard to our coal industry, a report by tech- 
nicians from the United States of America, who came 
over to see our coal-mining industry not long ago and 
reported back to Washington, shows that this old and 
basic industry is so inefficiently organised, and its equip- 
ment so out-moded, that there can be no future prospect 
for success in the industry unless there is a very radical 
transformation in its productive methods. It is estimated 
that over the whole field of the American industry, produc- 
tion per man hour, which is the way to measure efficiency 
in industrial production, is double that of this country, 4 

Why is this so? Those who have investigated the 
problem conclude that the reason is not that the American 
workers are better than ours : it is that American industry 
is equipped as ours is not. 

If we are to build the new Britain which Labour wants 
to build, if we are to secure for our people the standard 
of living which we know they deserve, and which we are 
certain they can get, the first thing we have to do is to 
change fundamentally the spirit, practice, and equipment 
of British industry. If our national income is to provide 
us wkh the things we need and deserve, then clearly we 
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have to lay down a new industrial foundation. That, 
therefore, is the problem. 

We begin with one advantage, and one which is now 
universally recognised, namely, that the British industrial 
system before the war cannot be continued after the war. 
Not even the Federation of British Industries make that 
claim ! We begin, then, with the advantage that every- 
body recognises the necessity for making marked changes 
at the end of the war. 

We begin, also, with a second great advantage, which 
is derived from the war itself. During the last five years 
British industry has had to be adapted to meet war needs. 
For the purpose of producing weapons to win the war 
British industry has, in fact, been revolutionised. The 
State has spent hundreds of millions of pounds on in- 
dustry. The factories built by the Government during 
the war are valued at 820,000,000. New machinery 
has been brought in, again very largely at the expense 
of the Government, In the course of this war the 
scientists and technicians have secured a place in industry 
that hitherto was denied to them. Lastly, and perhaps 
most important of all, our people have in war-time learnt 
new jobs, developed new skills, and beyond all, I think, 
discovered a self-confidence which gives us a fine basis 
on which to start reorganisation. 

We have, therefore, these advantages. First of all that 
people are now ready for change, and even disposed 
towards change. They do not want to go back, and 
indeed are frightened to go back, to the bad old days. 
They are seeking new ways of industrial organisation. 
In addition to that new spirit we have the new basis, 
laid down during the stress of war, upon which we can 
build. There is our problem. Can we, and if we can, 
how are we to transform industry into a public servant ? 

Let us begin by laying down ah old, but still true, 
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Socialist principle that if industry is to serve public 
needs, the public must, through its responsible institu- 
tions, secure adequate control over what happens in 
industry. Industrial servitude to the public means posi- 
tive control by the public over industry. That is the 
first condition for the transformation of industry into 
a public servant. 

In the second place there must be a plan for the 
development of production so as to ensure that our 
industrial equipment and capacity, both human and 
material, are used and directed so as to produce what 
is needed to minister to public welfare, and not to give 
the greatest or most immediate return in the form of 
profits. Without public control and a planned economy, 
I do not think that industry can be made into a public 
servant. 

Let me begin by a discussion of the problem of public 
control. 

In these days, it is coming to be regarded as inevit- 
able that in the immediate future we shall have a mixed 
economy. In other words, it is now coming to be 
regarded as impossible to transform at one blow the 
privately owned industry of this country into a publicly 
owned industry. The intermediary step is to set up a 
mixed, though planned, economy. If such a mixed 
economy is to serve public needs, it is of paramount 
importance to secure that the public sector is, both by 
its importance and its range, sufficient to ensure effective 
public control over the whole field of industry. If it is 
not, that is to say, if the public sector is small in size, 
and weak in authority and in power, then m^ke no 
mistake our attempts to provide public control will be 
damaged, and may even be damned, by the vast private 
control exercised by monopolies. 

It thus becomes of paramount importance for us to 
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secure in all our plans for a mixed economy that the 
mixture is of the right blend, and that public control is 
the dominating factor in it. If not, we may be heading 
for disaster. 

Assuming this to be true, let me proceed to discuss 
the question of what are the essential controls to be 
assumed by the nation if we are to make industry a 
servant of the public. 

The first essential power which the public must secure 
and exercise through its own institutions is control over 
finance credit and investment. If industry is to be 
made a public servant, it must produce the right kind 
of goods in the right quantities. This cannot be done 
unless investment is directed into the channels that serve 
the public best. It is also essential to secure a wise 
geographical distribution of industry. Sound location 
has become an essential of planning in this country, the 
principle of determination being human need and not 
private profit. If we are to locate industry, it is certain 
that we must have control over investment. That nor- 
mally means that we must get hold of the citadels of 
finance. The question is how? 

Here I write as a layman. Experienced men tell us 
sometimes that it is possible to secure all this control 
over finance and credit by the conversion of the Bank 
of England into a real Bank of England, that is to say, 
into a public institution. Whether it is possible to exer- 
cise all the control that will be required merely by getting 
hold of the Bank of England and converting it into a 
State institution retaining, as it were, the authority that 
the Treasury has been exercising during the war ; or 
whether, on the other hand, we must go beyond that to 
exercise direct control over all the joint-stock banks, I 
hesitate to say. But I think we ijiay find it necessary 
to nationalise all the banks. 
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Let me illustrate the need for controlling investment 
by describing what happened in the inter- war period. 
In the main, this country's capital was allowed to run 
into secondary industries. Gramophones, gramophone 
needles, wireless gadgets new capital was attracted 
towards such products as these, and ceased to flow into 
the basic industries. The new industries got coal very 
cheaply. Coal was down at the bottom of the pits ; 
coal-miners were down there too. We had 405. a week, 
we coal-miners ; therefore coal was cheap. Steel was 
cheap. All the essential raw materials were cheap 
because the old basic industries had been depressed 
down to the lowest possible level. Their prices were 
low, not as a result of efficient production, but because 
of low wages. 

During the war we have had to recover our basic 
industries. We have had to try and recover our coal- 
mining industry, and in that endeavour we have had 
to lift it out of the old rut. We have had to lift up our 
agriculture and improve its basis, its scale of prices and 
its wage standards. We have had to raise the wages of 
our farm workers and the prices paid to the farmers. 
The coal-miners now get 5 a week instead of 2 a week 
in wages. In cotton we have had to do the same thing. 

At the end of the war we shall have a situation in 
which the whole range of sedentary industries cannot 
possibly succeed unless they get cheap coal, cheap steel, 
cheap basic commodities. How are they going to get 
them ? By getting cheap miners ? Not if we can help 
it. Then how ? By equipping the whole industry and 
revolutionising its technique. We shall require increased 
quantities of coal at lower costs, and these lower costs 
must be secured not by depressing the standard of living 
of the workers but by increasing the amount of modern 
equipment so as to raise technical efficiency. 
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Millions of pounds of capital must be directed into 
the coal-mining industry, millions more into cotton, and 
perhaps millions into agriculture. We have, therefore, 
to get hold of and control investment. Otherwise we 
cannot possibly lay the foundation for a sound industrial 
life in this country. 

In addition to control over investment there must 
obviously be control over the key industries and services 
in our mixed economy. These basic industries and ser- 
vices must be completely nationalised, that is to say, 
brought under public ownership. I include among these : 
firstly, fuel and power industries (coal, electricity and 
gas) ; secondly, the whole of the transport services (road, 
rail and the new transport, civil aviation) ; thirdly, the 
steel and metal industries ; and lastly I would include 
this myself as I think it is essential if we are to build 
up the right kind of industry the chemical trades. If 
we have all these essential services and industries in the 
hands of the public, then, and only then, will it be pos- 
sible for us effectively to control the whole of our economic 
life so as to make industry a servant of the public. The 
next problem which confronts us is how to secure con- 
trol over the private sector of industry. We have already 
adequate public control over investment. That in itself 
will secure for us a great deal of control over the private 
sector. In addition to that, there are the valuable sug- 
gestions which have recently been put forward in an 
Interim Report on Post- War Reconstruction, approved 
by the Trade Union Congress. The first suggestion made 
by the T.U.C. is that it will be essential to have some 
kind of code laid down within which private industry 
must work. 

This is not a new principle. It should delight old 
Fabian hearts. Already we have established the idea of 
maintaining basic working conditions in industry 
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minimum wages, maximum hours, safety regulations, 
etc. 

We have already got prohibitive regulations governing 
industry. Is it possible to develop a positive code to 
have regulations which govern the economic behaviour 
of those industries left in private hands ? For example, 
can there be devised a definite code, ruling that there 
must be no restrictive practices, no price rings, in fact 
none of the practices which I have described above ; 
that the private sector of industry should be allowed to 
remain private only so long as it remains at the highest 
level of efficiency in order to serve public needs ; and 
that if it does not reach that standard, then it can be 
taken over publicly? 

A second suggestion made in this report is that private 
industry should be arranged and organised in groups, 
and that for each group there should be set up an 
advisory body. That advisory body would be repre- 
sentative of the owners of that industry, of the Trade 
Unions operating in it, and of the State. They would 
in principle be tripartite bodies acting as advisers for each 
group of privately run industries. Unless we have some 
arrangement of this kind to see that private industry 
maintains the standard laid down, I do not see how 
public control can, in fact, work. 

So much for the structure of industry. Let me move 
on to what I regard as the most important aspect of this 
problem, and say something about how we are going 
to make industry work from the human point of view. 
We are, it seems certain, entering upon a period of tran- 
sition which will, we hope, lead towards a planned 
economy under national control and direction. Indeed, 
if this tendency does not develop into a completely 
planned economy, it is likely to fail altogether. 

A planned economy will be essential not only if we 
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are to make the most of our material resources and pro- 
duction, but if we are to secure that they are directed 
towards the right ends. It will be essential for us, if we 
are to make certain that a new partnership of technicians, 
organisers and workers, which is a principal requisite of 
success in modern industry, actually comes about. Suc- 
cess nowadays depends largely upon the organiser and 
his capacity to work out time-tables, to link things to- 
gether, and to devise programmes and plans. He has 
worked wonders during the war. If he had not, we 
might have had ten times as many tanks as we wanted 
and no aeroplanes or vice versa. For the purposes of 
war we have planned our industry, and in the course 
of doing so, we have accumulated a new knowledge and 
experience. We have created a plan. To-day there are 
dozens of men and women in industry with this great 
knowledge of how to plan and direct. It will be a crime 
if we send them back to their humdrum pre-war occupa- 
tions when hostilities cease. We must use their abilities 
for the purposes of peace as we have for those of 
war. 

Finally, I come to the problem which struck me with 
very great force during a recent visit I paid to the United 
States of America. I went to see a compatriot of mine 
there, the leader of the American miners. From him 
I discovered that the output per man per annum from 
American coal-miners is one thousand tons. In this 
country it was three hundred tons before the war and 
two hundred and eighty-one tons now ; and it is still 
going down. The reasons are obvious to everyone. 
Production per man hour in America is four times what 
it is here. I am an old miner myself and I know from 
the appearance of a miner at the end of the day whether 
he has had a hard shift or not. Looking at the miners 
over there, I knew that, although they were working 
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longer hours and produced four times as much coal as 
ours do, they were not so tired at the end of the day's 
work. They had not expended the same amount of 
energy. They were fresher. Why ? Because American 
mines are better equipped. It is very largely a problem 
of equipment. But here I must point out something 
else. There is, among the American miners, an entirely 
different attitude towards machinery. We can build our 
new system in this country and have the most perfect 
economic plan. We can re-equip both mines and 
factories. But unless we can get a new attitude here 
* towards labour-saving machinery and unless we can 
create a new industrial psychology, all our plans will 
fail. 

That is what struck me most in America. The Ameri- 
can worker miner, engineer, or textile worker believes 
that the machine is the basis of his high material standard 
of living. He therefore regards it with favour. I dis- 
cussed this question of the machine and its entry into 
the mines with my American colleagues. I mentioned 
that I had more than once witnessed strikes of British 
mineworkers against the introduction of new machines 
into the mines. That shocked them. They said, " The 
only strike we could have in America would be if we 
discovered the boss had not got the best machines on 
the market." 

I told them that in Great Britain there is a deep 
tradition, based partly on reason, which leads to the 
conviction that the machine is destructive of the working- 
class standard of living. The employers have been re- 
sponsible for the growth of this tradition, by their misuse 
of the reduction in costs effected by the employment of 
machines. For in my Trade Union experience the first 
thing that happens when a new machine is introduced 
is that the employers seek to reduce piece rates. 
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That is general. The tradition lives amongst us, and 
it has an economic basis. If we are to build our new 
industrial structure, the first thing we have to do is to 
develop a new outlook towards machines. It can be 
done by convincing our people that the machine may 
be the basis of a higher standard of living. We can 
only convince them of that by making the higher standard 
of living a reality. Therefore, if we introduce machines 
we must raise wages at the same time. Let the machine 
come in and bring in with it an increased wage and 
not a lower wage. We have to remove the old fear 
of the machine, and we shall not succeed in doing 
this unless we nationalise the basic industries of this 
country. 

Will I be deemed old-fashioned and perhaps be expelled 
from the Fabian Society if I mention that there is some- 
thing which in many respects is deeper than mere material 
considerations in this question? I believe that we are 
not going to produce a happy society unless people get 
some real satisfaction out of their daily work. How are 
they going to get it ? The workers of early days got it 
because when they were at work they were craftsmen. 
They learnt their craft, they developed a skill, they made 
things with their hands. They first of all thought of 
them and then designed them in their minds. The 
greatest cathedral began, perhaps, in a dream. From 
the wild incoherent dream emerged a plan, then a cathe- 
dral. As we go into this great industrial era, the more 
our industry is organised and machines are perfected, 
the less satisfying will the work of the average man and 
woman be. I do not know whether you have ever been 
to a modern assembly factory. If not, go there and see 
girls of seventeen and eighteen working for seven, eight, 
nine or ten hours a day just sitting down and pulling a 
lever or touching something with a monotonous regu- 
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larity. That is all they have to do. They can learn 
the job in a couple of hours. They are robots ; the 
work does not give satisfaction. How are the plans 
which we are devising going to provide that personal 
satisfaction ? 

My view is that the only way we can grant that per- 
sonal satisfaction is by giving a social purpose even to 
the meanest task which these people perform. We can- 
not give their work an individual purpose. We can only 
show them that if they pull a lever or press a button 
they are collectively participating in a great ingenious 
plan. We cannot do that if what they turn out each 
day is used finally for private profit. We can only do 
it if it is used for public ends. We can in this way give 
a new meaning and a new purpose to the meanest tasks. 
It is this new spirit that people notice when they meet 
the Russian workers. It is this idea, and the spirit behind 
it, that give to the meanest, hardest and dirtiest job done 
in any Russian factory a sense of purpose. Each indi- 
vidual piece of work is joined with the others in a great 
communal plan of industry and life. I believe that to 
be one of the essentials of success in industry. 

I think we can manage to do it. As the war goes on 
we get so physically tired and mentally exhausted that 
we are apt to turn away from or become overwhelmed 
by the problem. But I am convinced myself that both 
in material and moral plans this war has discovered new 
potentialities in this country. This is a great country 
with a fine people. They have shown great qualities 
during the war great human qualities at their daily 
work. Moreover, there are now available in British 
industry large numbers of managers, technicians, organ- 
isers and workers of different types. What we need is 
a comprehensive national plan which will organise their 
work for a common purpose and which will give them 
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all a feeling that they are working for great national 
ends. 

If we can do that, industry will not only be the ser- 
vant of the public but the basis of the kind of society 
which you and I want. 



THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM IN EUROPE 
by KINGSLEY MARTIN 

ONLY a man bent on political suicide would prophesy 
about the future of Socialism in Europe. Prophecy is 
rather like meteorology : those who are experts in the 
science can tell which way the wind is blowing, but they 
cannot tell you if you will get wet on a particular occa- 
sion in a particular place. The easy thing nowadays is 
to be a Cassandra, because the future looks pretty black 
anyway ; but there is no person more unpopular than 
the person who prophesies evil and then turns out to be 
right. In any case prophecy is a dangerous trade. 
Cassandras always get their throats cut, and prophets 
of good things usually prove wrong and are almost 
equally unpopular in the end. 

Nevertheless, undeterred by the fate of Cassandra, or 
by Lord Beaverbrook who was still prophesying that 
there would be no war right up to its very outbreak, 
I am prepared to state my belief that something that 
we may call a Socialist revolution is actually taking 
place in Europe and that it will probably go on to its 
completion. 

This does not mean that Europe is going to have a 
happy future in our lifetime. Nor does it mean that 
the Socialists were always wrong or always right. They 
were right in foreseeing an inevitable breakdown of 
capitalism. Where they were not necessarily right was 
in assuming that, because one particular evil the 
acquisitive, capitalist order was doomed, they could 
be equally sure about the nature of the order that would 
take its place. It is a mistake to assume that getting rid 
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of the class war gives an assurance of the arrival of the 
brotherhood of man. 

Men are always assuming that they have reached or 
are about to reach some conspicuous hill-top, some view- 
point from which they will be able to say, " We have 
achieved." Socialists sing " The last fight let us win. 5 ' 
There is not going to be a last fight. There is con- 
tinuous struggle, and the conquest of one peak does not 
necessarily mean that you can avoid going down into 
the valley again on your way to the next. 

The negative prophecies are proving wonderfully cor- 
rect. Read Wells especially The Shape of Things to Come, 
which was a remarkably good forecast. Marx and many 
others proved fine prophets about the disasters of col- 
lapsing capitalism. But Marxists, who saw the contra- 
dictions of capitalism, have been quite at sea about the 
development of the revolutionary situations they foresaw. 
Why, for instance, was there not a general Socialist 
revolution after the last war ? I will suggest one or two 
reasons for their failure to predict correctly. They are 
important to bear in mind to-day. 

The first, I should say, is that we have inherited a 
very much too rational notion of the psychology of the 
human animal. Marx believed in the same economic 
man that the classical economists assumed. To-day we 
know better ; men are keen about money in a period 
of history in which money brings power and prestige, 
but they fought in a period when there was no money 
and they could still fight for other reasons than competing 
financial imperialisms. Nobody can say that Hitler's 
prime motive has been money. The Nazis have gone 
out to seize property in the most primitive way. They 
make war for the actual physical riches of the countries 
they invade. They do not seek markets or trade in 
Czechoslovakia ; they wanted " raw materials ", not to 
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exploit financially, but in order to incorporate them in 
the Reich and make it militarily strong. Many German 
industrialists were against the war because it seemed to 
them an inefficient way of making money. Never has 
it been so obviously wrong to believe that man is a 
purely economic animal. Hitler tapped something even 
deeper than economic interest and class consciousness. 
He went down to tribal roots and brought up some- 
thing we thought mankind had left long behind. 

Not only in Germany, but everywhere Nationalism has 
proved far more powerful than people believed. Class 
is strong much stronger than people now suggest but 
not as strong as the tribal call of the national deity. 
To-day no one will deny that the Nazi success was in 
no small measure due to its full exploitation of human 
irrationality. The new technique of propaganda stulti- 
fied the Marxian assumption that when capitalism could 
no longer prevent mass unemployment and could no 
longer deliver the goods, the proletarian majority would 
understand the need of revolution and an economically 
proletarianised middle-class would acquire a proletarian 
psychology. It nearly happened in Germany, but the 
victory actually went to the Nazis who carried out a 
counter-revolution with mass support financed by Big 
Business. 

Secondly, when the psychological weapon fails, the 
possibilities of physical coercion of the many by the few 
are far greater than they used to be. Those who have 
bombing aeroplanes can disperse any mass revolution. 
The era of barricades has gone when the untrained man 
with the gun, or even the untrained man behind an 
upturned barrow in the road with a pile of stones by 
his side was to some extent a match for the armed 
man. 

Again, many Socialist prophets were wrong about the 
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conditions for revolution. It was to begin in Britain, 
you remember, while the backward agricultural countries 
were regarded as likely to come last in the race. Yet 
the first Socialist State turned out to be not a great 
industrial country but feudal Russia. And this was no 
accident. Everywhere the Socialist conception and the 
new progressive age have advanced most quickly in the 
countries where there is least industry and therefore the 
weakest middle-class. 

This is partly because capitalism has proved much 
more elastic than people imagined. It has proved un- 
expectedly resilient, capable of re-shaping itself, of re- 
forming and carrying on in some makeshift way or other, 
even after it has looked as dead as any Dodo. 

One other point which upsets prophecy. Socialist 
analysis constantly fails to take account of the fact that 
the economic trend, which one can trace, is cut across 
by another trend, the biological trend, which nobody 
can trace at all. Call it the accident of birth, if you 
like. No matter how good you are as a prophet, you 
can never be sure than the hour will produce the man. 
Often i* does not. It produces some leader or other, 
but it is from the point of view of prophecy an accident 
that the Russian Revolution produced a leader as great 
as Lenin or that Germany in defeat should throw up a 
Hitler with the genius to dominate the Reich after so 
long a series of failures. And these biological accidents 
made all the difference. Lenin's comrades would not 
have won in 1917 without Lenin. 

When you consider all this, is it not very rash to say 
that this time we are on the eve of the Socialist revolu- 
tion in Europe? It is very rash. All I can do with 
safety is to point to a number of factors which will exist 
at the end of this war and which did not exist after the 
last war, when European revolution seemed probable, 
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and to argue that capitalism is less likely this time to 
be able to re-establish itself in the old way in Europe. 

There are several very clear reasons for doubting 
whether we are going to see a repetition of the 1919-39 
period, in which Big Business tried to rebuild the old 
Europe and carry on in the old manner. 

The first is that capitalists have ceased to have confi- 
dence in themselves. They do not believe the old stuff 
in the old way. They do not believe, as Adam Smith 
did, in an Invisible Hand which will ensure that nobody 
long remains unemployed, that everybody has the best 
possible life economically possible and that the business 
men with most capacity and most aptitude for abstinence 
will produce for themselves or anyone else the maximum 
of welfare. They are frightened and they have lost 
confidence in themselves. They know that the small 
Sovereign State which Business has known how to 
dominate is no longer a possible economic unit and that 
it cannot remain the political unit of government either. 
It provides neither internal nor external security. 

Look at the last year. Look at the way the states 
which used to be quite proud to hold their heads up and 
which have fought on the one side in the war, have not 
only surrendered, but have changed round and fought 
for the other side ! See how Rumania in a single week 
ceased to fight for Germany and became one of the 
Allies ! Such states must in effect become parts of a 
federal system, dominated by a great neighbour ; they 
will not be the tool of Western capitalists but part of 
a new economic and security zone. Another reason why 
capitalism cannot come back quite in the old way is that 
the " small man " really has seen that poverty in the 
midst of plenty is ludicrous. I believe that revolution will 
be endemic until every economy is founded on the re- 
cognition of this fact. We all know that there is no sense 
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in an economy which is not planned for the common 
people and which does not distribute fairly the product of 
men's labour. A stable economy is impossible on any 
other basis. 

The concept of Socialist planning is, of course, im- 
mensely reinforced by the prestige of the Soviet Union. 
After the last war Russia was a derelict barque on a sea 
of trouble. She was invaded from every side. She 
looked like a starving wreck. To-day she is certainly 
the second and perhaps the greatest Power in the world. 
That is bound to be an enormous factor in preventing 
the revival of capitalism on the old lines in Europe. 

Equally important is the fact that the United States 
and Britain will not work easily together in attempting 
to re-establish Capitalism. I do not think the United 
States is going to be interested enough in Europe, or 
sufficiently sure of the future to remain permanently in 
Europe or to put a lot of good money after bad. Ameri- 
can business put a lot of good money into Europe after 
the last war, and is very reluctant to do it again. 

Let me note a final and extremely important reason 
why Capitalism cannot be re-established. When break- 
down reaches a sufficient point, Capitalism cannot come 
back because there is nothing in the village or town 
which has been destroyed to make it worth while for 
the capitalist to come back. If you are in an Italian 
village which has been shelled and bombed by the Allies 
and then burnt by the Germans, and then shelled again 
by the Germans after we have captured it, how can you 
reconstruct that on what is called a capitalist basis ? 
The surviving population comes back. The water 
supply, the electric plant have to be rebuilt ; somehow 
or other the basic services must again be made to func- 
tion. The British and Americans will help in the initial 
stages, but the people themselves will have to take over. 
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The people who go back will get round the table if 
there is one left, which there will not be and they will 
discuss their future in the manner of a Soviet. They 
will say, " How are we going to live ? ", not " Here 
there was once a factory. This belonged to Messrs. 
So-and-so. They collaborated or they are dead, or what 
not, but since it was once private property it must go 
back to the same company ! " 

The Socialist idea has penetrated throughout the 
Resistance Movements. Take any of the countries you 
like. The Resistance Movements are the future of 
Europe. I feel sure of that. I feel sure of it if only 
because the personnel for restoring the old Europe has 
largely gone. The personnel, the old rich people, the 
old comfortable people, the old families, have largely 
been bumped off. The Germans have killed many of 
those who were patriotic. Those who were not patriotic 
and collaborated find their return to the old position 
made impossible by the Resistance Movements. Their 
power appears to have gone, whether they were col- 
laborators or enemies of Germany. If you ask the 
common people of the French, Belgian or Italian, Yugo- 
slav, Greek or any other resistance group, its outlook is 
what we should call Socialist. 

In each of these countries the story is broadly similar. 
The collaborationists came mainly from the well-to-do 
strata of society, and if they want to be restored to power 
the principal element in the new government must be 
the working-class. These new forces, released by the 
war, will necessarily want to rebuild on Socialist lines, 
partly because the reconstruction demands centralised 
planning, and partly because memories of the past are 
not such as to make them wish to return to the order 
that betrayed them into the war, and that betrayed them 
during the war. Britain and America have been slow to 
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recognise this fact. Witness the long series of manoeuvres 
to side-track the Liberation Movement in France, the 
struggle now going on in Belgium (where after one shoot- 
ing affair the Government is being forced to make many 
concessions to Socialist opinion) and in Greece where the 
clash led to a war in which the British Forces found 
themselves fighting on behalf of the remnants of the old 
order in Athens, and against the popular forces of all 
parties which supported E.A.M. throughout Greece. 

Perhaps the most remarkable example is that of Yugo- 
slavia, where a strong leader of the Resistance Movement 
has been able to build up an army which has fought 
very effectively against the Germans and has been recog- 
nised at least as the de facto Government of the country. 
Notice that Tito relies mainly for the leadership of his 
movement on members of the Communist Party, but 
that the movement includes people of all the progressive 
and anti-German parties in each of the constituent 
nations of Yugoslavia, that the programme of the National 
Liberation Movement is not Communist but reformist, 
and that it aims at a Federal solution to replace the 
unitary domination of a Serb minority. This may well 
be the pattern of post-war Europe, at least in the 
less-developed areas of East Europe where the great 
popular demands are for land reform and for the use of 
basic industries to serve the common needs of the half- 
starving population. On the political side I think it 
is significant that the movement does away with the 
domination of the old national groups. This will not 
come at once, but if there are popular revolutions in 
these countries, as I think there must be, I should expect 
that vast regions, which will now necessarily be greatly 
influenced by Russian successes, will move increasingly 
towards regional arrangements which may be at least the 
beginning of European Federation. 
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What, apart from the pressure of the Western Allies, 
stands in the way of the drive towards Federation and 
Socialism? Two things. The first is the strength of 
Catholicism ; and the second, the old internecine struggle 
between Communist and Socialist. 

The two organised international movements that have 
somehow survived in occupied Europe are Catholicism 
and Communism. Everywhere I see the growing 
strength of Catholicism as the organisation that is used 
by Capitalism to try and restore itself in this unhappy 
continent. I notice also, as a qualification, the impor- 
tance of which cannot yet be estimated, that within 
Catholicism itself there is a rebellious and socialistic 
movement which, in Belgium, France and Italy, seems 
inclined to ally itself with the Left. This movement, 
which is supported by many of the younger and more 
active priests, is definitely socialistic in outlook in spite 
of the Vatican. 

I do not need to mention the visits to Europe of 
various royal personages, such as Otto of Hapsburg 
(apparently favoured by the State Department), nor to 
point out that the British Empire is still struggling to 
preserve its position in the Mediterranean by supporting 
royal and Catholic influences against the New Socialist 
Order. Significantly there has been much talk of a 
scheme for dividing Germany in such a way that 
a Catholic South Germany can be built up as a barrier 
to Socialism. The picture that seems to haunt some 
minds in the Foreign Office and State Department is 
of a puppet Greece, a reactionary France, a Catholic 
Spain and a feudal Italy which is to return to its status 
as a tourist country (though there are not so many 
monuments left that one will want to see). Spain, Italy 
and Greece controlled by the British Navy, and Catholic 
Southern Germany these might make a barrier against 

W.L.G.D. C 
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the Soviet Union and Communism. That at any rate 
is a conception which has been quite clear in the minds 
of some people, which bobs up from time to time, and 
which does not bob up more because to-day the Soviet 
Union is our Ally and an Ally which is winning the war 
in Eastern Europe. People do not now talk much about 
building jan anti-Soviet barrier, but it does not take a 
man of very great discernment to see that the idea 
exists as strongly as ever. That is the greatest hope that 
the capitalists have of restoring themselves in Europe. 
It would mean, however, not a return to any kind of 
progressive capitalist Europe, but going back to an 
ancient derelict Europe run for the most part rather as 
Franco-Spain is run ; going back to something very 
primitive, with a Germany cut up into as many small 
parts as possible the whole pattern being justified by 
the plea that Germany must be kept weak. With this 
last plea I fully agree, but let us notice that Germany 
will be the power after the war which certainly cannot 
be a menace to anyone for a long time. It can only 
again become dangerous if one or other of the Allies aids 
its rearmament against another Ally. 

Some people will say " Nonsense, there is no danger 
of an anti-Socialist block to-day because the Soviet Union 
will not allow it." Let us examine this proposition for 
a moment. Perhaps it is the real crux of our problem. 

In 1919-20 Russia was apparently a down and spent, 
derelict, starving, almost a corpse of a country. The 
Lenin and Trotsky view at that time was that the world 
would be saved through speedy international Socialist 
revolutions. These revolutions failed, as you know, and 
Stalin learned the lesson. Trotsky did not, and Trotsky 
is not alive. But Stalin learned the lesson, and he did 
what nobody in the world could have thought possible. 
He created " Socialism in one country ", and said, when 
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he did it, that the future of Socialism was coming " by 
example and not by bayonets ". That is to say, Russia 
was to become a strong Socialist country, and all over 
the world people would say, as they saw discontent and 
breakdown in capitalist Britain and America : " There 
is one going concern. There is Russia rising from poverty 
and misery to a better standard of living, a country in 
which people can hope and build their own future." 

In order to accomplish this, Stalin put through a 
revolution in two periods of five years without making 
Russia dependent on foreign capital. That is a thing 
that no economist could have imagined possible. He 
industrialised a vast backward country, without making 
Russia dependent on foreign capital, and at the end of 
that period he has been able to stand up to the war in 
the way we all know. 

What will be his policy now ? According to Stalin's 
view, every country must work out its own Socialist future 
in its own way. The Soviet Union is to give the example 
of a great Socialist concern : only in the countries on 
Russia's immediate frontier is Russia in the near future 
to seek direct influence, if only because the U.S.S.R. 
wants a long period of peace for recovery. Russia must 
not risk her own security as the one Socialist state by 
getting involved in another war. Russia must do every- 
thing to keep the peace and make herself strong. She 
must occupy strategic frontiers to which Stalin seems to 
attach much more importance than I do. (But then 
Stalin might even know better than I do.) In any case 
we have our own Socialist future to work out, and we can 
take it that Stalin will not run any risks for Socialists 
outside his sphere of influence. 

No revolutionary conspiracies. The U.S.S.R. will act 
" through the usual channels ". Russia is suspicious, and 
she has reason to be. The last war ended, you must 
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remember, in Archangel, not in Berlin. The suspicion 
of Russians, if you like, is pathological. It is not greater 
than the suspicions of Russia entertained by some people 
over here. This mutual suspicion makes co-operation 
difficult. To end it is perhaps the most important 
objective of post-war policy. 

If the U.S.S.R. will be careful not to tread too heavily 
on capitalist toes by advocating revolution, will Stalin 
be equally cautious about Federation, the other central 
Soviet doctrine ? Will he want to keep all the old states 
with their own sovereign governments and private armies, 
and own sovereign frontiers ? Will the Federation of 
Soviet Republics oppose all forms of federation in 
Europe ? 

The answer seems to be that Russia will not wish even 
to discuss political proposals of this kind until Germany 
is defeated, and the political set-up in the world is a 
little more clear. First comes the defeat of Nazidom, 
and the security of Russia's frontiers, after that perhaps 
political discussion in the evolution of regional arrange- 
ments. Such a regional arrangement which might lead 
on to some form of federation under the influence of the 
U.S.S.R. was foreshadowed in the first Moscow agree- 
ment for the special case of Austria. 

When you look at all this, what is the lesson for us ? 
What are we over here to do in this unhappy chaos ? 

Firstly, we must recognise the challenge of our age. 
At the end of the last war two world needs were obvious ; 
they are even more obvious now. The first is that there 
is not to-day, for technical reasons mainly, any way in 
which you can make a success of a state on the basis of 
production by private enterprise ; in order to make a 
modern state you have to plan your economy on 
a Socialist and co-operative consumer's basis. 

The second challenge is that the small sovereign state 
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has become an anomaly, and the only way in which you 
can combine the freedom of the national group with 
economic security and military security is through the 
federal organisation. 

It follows that we must collaborate as far as we possibly 
can with the Resistance movements, and do all in our 
power to prevent our Governments using short-cuts or 
violent cuts or intrigues to try to fasten on Europe con- 
stitutions, and perhaps monarchies, which no longer 
represent the will of the people of Europe and which, 
if they do get back into power, mean that we have to 
face another period of revolution and another scries of 
wars until we get to the only possible solution, which is 
federal Socialism. 

It follows, too, that we must be prepared to collaborate 
with Communists abroad. It is absurd to think that you 
can build up a Second Internationale such as there was 
after the last war, if only because the strongest working- 
class force on the Continent is Communist. Other parties, 
peasant parties, Social-democrats and Left Catholics are 
important too, but none of them can do anything if the 
Left is split into Communists and anti-Communists. 

In the second place, we have to collaborate with the 
Soviet Union for all we are worth. I do not want to 
pretend it is easy. 

I have already referred to the immense mutual sus- 
picion. Remember, too, that Russia is a country which 
has not been through the period of democratic morality 
in which we still rejoice, and that Russia has jumped 
straight from a barbaric Tsardom to a great modern 
industrialist state. It is a mistake to assume that, because 
a state has made the technical changes that we call 
Socialism, she must necessarily be some sort of Utopia. 
The fact that Russia is returning to religious toleration 
and family life is a sign that the revolution has succeeded. 
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The technical change is completed and the internal 
problems of adjustment, involving very often a return to 
national tradition, are proceeding, and out of this will in 
future appear a new type of civilisation. 

Socialism is a technically changed society. When you 
cannot get on any longer with the system of private 
enterprise, then you have got to make your Socialist 
change or disappear as a politically insignificant country. 
If you do make the technical change that does not turn 
you suddenly into a nation of plaster saints. The change 
does not solve the problems of morality. When you 
sweep away the cash nexus and the class system, you 
make way for a better relationship. At its best it could 
approach the brotherhood of man ; at its worst it 
could be a bureaucratic tyranny or eventually some- 
thing even like Aldous Huxley's Brave New World. It 
can be good or bad. Socialism is merely a basis of 
society which could be good. It is not a society which 
is good apart from the people in it, and the ideas spread 
in it. That depends on you and me. If we have a tra- 
dition which we think important and valuable in our 
Socialism, then we must collaborate with the only Socialist 
country that exists while maintaining our own tradition. 
Russia is the country that has made the change that 
we so far have failed to make. The West will go on 
having wars and" revolutions until we too make that 
change. When the dust had settled after the Napoleonic 
wars, we learnt that the French Revolution, which was 
supposed to introduce a new era, had in fact done so, 
but only in one respect. It had given the peasants the 
land and made political democracy possible. That could 
not be done except by revolution, as it turned out, but 
the revolution was only a release, a beginning, not a 
final goal. 

When we look at the Soviet Union to-day, we find 
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what has happened is that a great amorphous, back- 
ward, illiterate country has been transformed into a great 
modern state, and that the conceptions of Socialism and 
of Socialist Federation have been given practical reality. 
To that extent and to that extent only Russia provides 
us with an example of what we too must do, 

This revolution, with all its disappointments as well as 
triumphs, is the most important thing that has happened 
in our time. But the problems of personal and family 
life, of whether you tolerate people who are fundamentally 
opposed to you, all the multitudinous problems of social 
life and of national organisation will still be there to solve. 
I, as a Socialist, believe these problems can be only sanely 
tackled on the basis of Socialism. 

This is the battle now proceeding in Europe. The 
Resistance Movements in Europe have begun to under- 
stand the problems more clearly than we have yet 
understood them. We must not let down our comrades 
in Europe or at home. 



A POLICY FOR COLONIAL PEOPLES 
by LEONARD BARNES 

AMONGST all parties there is at the moment a large 
measure of verbal agreement about the direction in which 
post-war colonial policy should move. Everybody wants 
to see a great development of natural resources and a 
great expansion of technical and social services in the 
colonies. There is to be a planned raising both of 
colonial productive capacity and of colonial standards 
of living. The necessary capital may be furnished in 
part by each colony from its own purse, in part by 
international agency or by foreign governments, in part 
by private investment whether British or foreign, and in 
part from British public funds under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act of 1940, now supple- 
mented by an amending Act of 1945. The principle 
of that Act is that if a colony cannot itself pay for the 
developmental works and the educational and technical 
improvements that it needs, then the required resources 
are to be supplied, within specified limits, by the British 
taxpayer. 

The social and economic build-up thus provided for 
is to be followed by an advance towards colonial self- 
government. On paper the material build-up begins 
at once ; the political advance is undated. Some people 
think it should come " as quickly as possible " by widening 
the powers of colonial legislatures and increasing the 
proportion of popularly elected representatives in them ; 
others hold their peace about the when and the how. 

There is no reason why we as Fabians should look 
askance at a conjunction of economic and political 
progress. For years we have very sensibly been arguing 
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for it. But there is every reason why we should get our 
own minds clear about the proper relationship between 
political and economic factors in the social process as we 
desire to see it unfold in the colonies. For a dangerous 
trap is being laid for us underneath the semblance of 
agreement between ourselves and many who have 
hitherto been our political opponents. 

The central question is one of priority. In colonial 
conditions, should political responsibility come before 
economic construction ? Or the other way round ? Or, 
again, should both come together and move forward 
in unison, like entrants for a three-legged race ? 
priority being accorded to neither, and all effort being 
focused on balancing and co-ordinating a joint syn- 
chronised movement. 

About the answer to these questions there has lately 
been an ominous shift of view among men of goodwill 
ominous because it looks like repeating attitudes that 
lost the peace in 1919. Now again colonial economic 
development is being advocated not as a concomitant of 
colonial political responsibility, but as a substitute for it. 

In proof of this I cite, among many that could be given, 
two pronouncements from official sources. 

First, Colonel Oliver Stanley : 

It is no part of our policy to grant self-government to 
those who are not yet trained in its use, but it is up to us 
to ensure that as quickly as possible people are trained and 
equipped for eventual self-government. Therefore the real 
test of the sincerity and success of our colonial policy is two- 
fold. It is not only the actual political advances that we 
make, but it is also, and I think more important, the steps 
we are taking, economic and social as well as political, to 
prepare the people for further and future responsibilities. 
(House of Commons, I3th July, 1943.) 

Second, Mr. Herbert Morrison : 

You cannot have self-government except in a community 

W.L.C.D. c* 
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which is socially, educationally and economically ready to 
exercise it. Unless a society is lifted far enough above the 
bare subsistence level to be able to support the necessary 
web of social institutions, it cannot have any adequate 
system of self-government. (Speech to Anglo-American Press 
Association, 6th October, 1943.) 

Both passages openly insist on the priority of economic 
development over political progress. Both seize on the 
present and prospective economic backwardness and use 
it as a ground for withholding political liberties. Since 
British Governments have had sixty years of leisure in 
which to remove the economic backwardness, the mode 
of argument may seem to lack scruple. Milton would 
have pointed a finger at such debaters and cried, " They 
who have put out the people's eyes reproach them of 
their blindness." 

These two ministerial declarations have to be seen in 
their context as part of a large movement, unofficial as 
well as official. That movement is busily concerned to 
present our Empire system to the world as something in 
which a vital re-orientation has already taken place, and 
which therefore no longer needs to set its course afresh. 
The world is asked to view the British Empire as a 
personality purified by suffering, regenerate, and now 
essential in its present form for a decent and stable world 
peace. The approach is a refinement, a more or less 
subtle rationalisation, of the venerable slogan " What 
we have we hold." 

It has the support of many eminent political thinkers 
from Sir Edward Grigg, through Professor Eric Walker, 
to Professor W. K. Hancock, all of whom have written 
books in its praise in the last eighteen months or so. 
It is implicit in the Labour Party's latest policy report 
on The Colonies (dated March 1943). Even the 
Manchester Guardian, long a vigilant critic of our colonial 
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shortcomings, has of late gone out of its way to reinforce 
the suggestion that our supreme effort of colonial recon- 
struction has already been triumphantly carried through. 
" The revolution that has taken place in the British 
colonial system " the Guardian observes (8th October, 
*943) " is one of the biggest things in our history, and 
we do right to stress it." 

There was a time, not long ago, when most of this 
cloud of witnesses were at pains to underline the failures 
and faults of Empire, presumably because they wanted 
to get them acknowledged and remedied. Then the 
emphasis was on the unequal distribution of colonising 
interests as an irritant of international jealousies and a 
danger to peace. To-day, it seems, the faults and failures 
have been expunged, and the old unequal distribution 
must be maintained, at any rate so far as Britain's share 
is concerned, in the interests of peace. 

How has this transformation come about ? What 
precisely is the revolution that has occurred ? We all 
know the legend that the Empire was acquired in a fit 
of absence of mind. Are we now being told that we 
have revolutionised it in a moment of aphasia ? Has 
" one of the biggest things in our history " really flicked 
past us unperceived ? 

The orthodox reply to such questionings points to the 
supersession of our drab old colonial trusteeship by a new 
and radiant partnership with the colonial peoples. And 
how does partnership express itself? Well, since 1940 
we have spent out of the Colonial Development Fund 
some z\d. per head of the total population of the colonies, 
and a couple of Nigerians have been appointed to the 
Colonial Service at half the salary they would have 
received if their skins had been white. I yield to no 
one in my applause of these admirable measures and of 
others akin to them. But if we are to speak of revolution 
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in connection with them, I venture to think that it has 
occurred not so much in the colonial system itself as in 
the candour with which British observers discuss it. 

A similar " revolution " was conspicuous during the 
last war. As those years plodded their weary way 
towards 1918, the same cry went up, and unhappily 
found popular credence, that the British Empire had 
turned itself into a shrine of social liberty and welfare. 
The British Empire then as now was rescuing civilisation 
and making the world safe for democracy and peace. 
Because most Empire countries are fighting on the right 
side, so the claim ran and still runs, therefore all the 
social relationships set up by the present imperial 
structure are vindicated. 

Such an effort of mass self-deception could not be long 
sustained. When the shooting stopped, the illusion 
faded, and a wholesome uneasiness about the Empire 
began to creep back into liberal minds. Many people 
saw that rivalry for great possessions had been one of the 
war's causes, and they wanted to make sure it would not 
cause another war. They held that the only real solution 
was self-government in every country. In so far as this 
entailed insistence on the abolition of colonial dependence, 
they were abundantly right. No doubt their formulation 
was too simple and too crude. It gave " the experts ", 
on whom the people are always over-prone to rely, a 
handle for explaining that such heroic measures were 
incapable of wholesale and immediate application, and 
that meanwhile everything practicable was being done. 
Each Christmas, H.M. King George V broadcast, with 
all the emotion basic English can express, that the Empire 
was founded on freedom and equal justice, and that all 
its subjects were his well-beloved children. 

So the uneasiness was soothed, -the people's impulse 
towards the provident correction of man's estate was 
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checked, and the threat of genuine social advance was 
parried. Twenty years later, when once more the shadow 
of war was stealing across the cornfields, the man in the 
street was startled to see that, once more also, it was 
over the Empire that the sky was black. Germany and 
her partners, ill-content with a rake-off from the empires 
of others, were demanding new empires of their own. 
The man in the street, knowing that the colonies are not 
British small change to be dropped into the hats of 
German pavement-artists, and divining that appeasement 
had no better prospect of success in the colonial sphere 
than elsewhere, began to mutter " Even if twenty years 
ago we could not return the colonies overnight to their 
own inhabitants, surely we should be in a position to do 
so now." 

But those twenty inter-war years had been wasted. In 
1939 the people of the colonies were still " subject races ", 
no nearer by any decisive step to being responsible 
citizens than they were in 1919. Nor was political 
stagnation the darkest part of the picture. During those 
same twenty years British-owned capital, in colony after 
colony, had been given power over native lives that went 
far beyond what private capital is allowed in democratic 
or indeed in fascist countries. Riots and loss of life in 
every region of the dependent Empire were the fore- 
runners of a general movement to resist the double 
mischief of industrial tyranny and political absolutism 
equally contemptuous of the wishes and the needs of the 
governed. 

It was not only on the Left that political consciences 
felt these locust-eaten years as a painful load. When 
the present war broke out, every party in Parliament 
was approaching colonial affairs in a contrite mood. If 
anyone wishes to verify this statement, he has only to 
consult Hansard for 7th June, 1939. There he will find 
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reported a Colonial debate (the last before the war 
began) in which the official efforts to strike the customary 
note of complacency were literally howled down from all 
sides of the House. 

Such were the main fluctuations of British opinion on 
the colonial question between the two wars. The general 
trend shows a steady, if slow, rise in the scale of honesty 
and of faithfulness to the facts. Since 1939 the trend has 
been sharply reversed. In part this is a consequence of 
the national peril through which we have been passing. 
As patriots in search of unity and security we deny or 
let pass unexposed many things which as Socialists we 
know to be true and abominable. It is one of the 
dilemmas of wartime the most searching of them all. 
To mention any inconvenient fact is, we are told, to do 
Dr. Goebbels' work for him ; and that being so, does it 
not follow that to lend oneself to any convenient fiction 
is sound citizenship ? This is why we are all haunted 
men to-day, struggling to cast out straight thinking lest 
it should divide us unbearably from the herd. Lured by 
so fat a premium on voluntary self-delusion, we develop 
our capacity for it to a peak of mental refinement com- 
pared with which hypocrisy is a " great baby, a shallow 
dolt, a gross dunce, a clumsy devil ". 

Another circumstance also helps many of us to cling 
to the sanctified blindness of our time and place without 
too violent a shock to our intellectual consciences. I 
refer to American criticism of the British Empire. Riled 
at hearing our group, our nation, assailed by foreign 
censure, we plunge into an orgy of self-exculpation. Our 
rationalised rejoinders do little more than impute 
ignorance, carelessness, malice, or shallowness of insight 
to our critics. In a word, we complain of being mis- 
understood, and proceed to overlay the truth with obscure 
noises of protest. Usually what we say has no value, 
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because it starts by excluding the possibility that the 
critics are right, and by thrusting impatiently aside all 
desire to seek or accept new knowledge. But the whole 
experience intensifies the mental confusion caused by 
grave national danger, and brings much normally 
enlightened opinion to a state of emotional readiness to 
welcome the thesis that The Empire of to-day's all right. 

In step with the change of mood our habits of expression 
change too. Many of us now. talk of colonial " libera- 
tion " in inverted commas, to indicate that we are not 
so out of date as to suppose that the native need for 
freedom is more than a figure of speech. Our new 
sensibility is quick to perceive that terms such as 
" exploitation " are in poor taste, and even figuratively 
have little point. As for slogans that suggest an organic 
connection between imperialism and war or a disharmony 
between empire and democracy why, such things may 
have had a meaning once, but they belong to a period 
of history now closed. Forward-looking folk have 
forgotten them. Instead we occupy our thoughts with 
live issues such as labour departments, welfare com- 
mittees, and the improvement of village life. 

Into minds thus conditioned the favourite official 
theme of " self-government when fit for it " drops like a 
soothing syrup. To ears so attuned, most plausible and 
convincing sounds the doctrine that native peoples 
require a further lengthy period of tutelage and training 
before they can be entrusted with the management of 
their own affairs. It comes with the force of plain horse- 
sense and the charm of a saving secret guessed at last. 
Yes, we sigh with relief, improved health and living 
standards and a higher level of economic prosperity must 
precede effective self-government. The blessed formula 
will ensure continuity in colonial policy and keep Empire 
questions on a non-controversial basis. That lets us out 
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of a party dog-fight at home which might prove trouble- 
some and undignified. 

There are, however, certain difficulties in the notion 
that the colonies should take a course of special training 
and pass a proficiency test before they can matriculate 
in the great university of self-governing peoples. The 
difficulties are both practical and intellectual. The 
practical difficulty is this. No doubt the blessed formula 
of " self-government when fit for it " is, like other blessed 
formulae, well able to vary its significance with each new 
mouth that utters it. Nevertheless, on governmental lips 
it retains one clear and consistent meaning, namely, that 
official Britain is resolved that itself, and not the people 
of the colonies or any third party, shall be the judge of 
when fitness for self-government is in fact reached. In 
short, our formula is simply the ministerial way of saying 
that the question of political power in the colonies is not 
at present to be raised. To endorse such a pronounce- 
ment is not compatible with the beliefs or the obligations 
of Socialists. 

In considering the intellectual difficulty it is in point 
to recall an earlier occasion on which it was cogently 
discussed. Exactly one hundred years ago, at the end of 
1845, Mr. Gladstone entered upon the office of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and began to elaborate his 
policy of founding Empire solidarity on local freedom. 
He at once showed himself unwearying in protest against 
the fallacy of what was even then called " preparing " 
colonial communities for responsibility, of teaching a 
colony, like an infant, by slow degrees to walk, first 
putting it into long clothes, then into short clothes, and 
finally into a pair of velvet breeches. He sneered at the 
so-called liberality of Parliament in declaring its intention 
ultimately to concede free institutions. During the whole 
of the waiting period colonies are' condemned to hear 
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" all the miserable jargon " about fitting them for the 
privileges thus to be conferred at the latter end. In 
point of fact, Gladstone insisted, every year and every 
month for which colonies are retained under an authori- 
tarian government renders them less fit for free institutions. 
His entire argument was clinched and sealed by 
Macaulay's famous words : 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it 
down as a self-evident proposition that no people ought to 
be free till they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim is 
worthy of the fool in the old story who resolved not to go 
into the water until he had learned to swim. If men are to 
wait for liberty till they become wise and good in slavery, 
they may indeed wait for ever. 

Several features of the Gladstonian outlook deserve 
attention. First, is the sharp challenge to all who over- 
emphasise the difficulties of making any prompt transfer 
of power to the colonies. Such people always assume 
that the difficulties, if we dodge them now, will be 
magically lessened by the mere passage of time. 
Gladstone turns and rends this comfortable hypothesis, 
urging that its sponsors must at least be called upon to 
show by what precise mechanisms delay is likely to 
achieve an easing effect. He goes further and brandishes 
the countercheck quarrelsome. By declining to transfer 
power now, he says, we actually lay up for our successors 
accentuated difficulties in the future. He by no means 
belittles existing difficulties. He simply holds that what- 
ever they are now, they will be made worse by a present 
refusal to face and deal with them. And he suggests 
that those who want to make that refusal are intellectually 
and morally in no better case than any other type of 
procrastinator. 

Next, Gladstone deals trenchantly with the issue 
indicated by the plaintive query, " Must we lose our 
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Colonies ? " Here is another factor which tends to line 
up many a well-meaning wobbler behind Colonel Oliver 
Stanley the fear lest colonial freedom and imperial 
disintegration should turn out to be one and the same 
thing. Perhaps it hardly flatters the mother-country to 
suppose that colonies once free to secede from the Empire 
would do so ; that is a clear, if tacit, admission that they 
are now kept in 'by force. Yet our keener patriots often 
do suppose it. Gladstone again supplies the proper 
corrective. 

Experience [he says] has proved that if you want to 
strengthen the connection between the colonies and this 
country if you want to see British law held in respect and 
British institutions adopted and beloved in the colonies, never 
associate with them the hated name of force and coercion 
exercised by us, at a distance, over their rising fortunes. 
Govern them upon a principle of freedom. Defend them 
against aggression from without. Regulate their foreign 
relations. These things belong to the colonial connection. 
But of the duration of that connection let them be the judges, 
and I predict that, if you leave them the freedom of judg- 
ment, it is hard to say when the day will come when they 
will wish to separate from the great name of England. 
Depend upon it, they covet a share in that great name. 

Gladstone's policy was followed in the case of those free 
daughter-nations that we know as the Dominions, and 
it worked out precisely as he had foretold. Once the 
people of Canada, Australia, and the rest knew them- 
selves to be truly the final judges of the duration of the 
imperial connection, all serious inclination to sever it 
lapsed. This result is often claimed as a triumph of the 
British political genius ; and the claim is, oddly enough, 
made most loudly by those who still oppose most 
stubbornly a similar emancipation for the dark-skinned 
peoples of the Empire. Yet the broad Gladstonian 
principle still stands that political freedom is the cement 
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and not the solvent of imperial unity. It is a principle 
which applies equally to all peoples, no matter what 
the colour of their skins. Doubtless there are persons 
who hold it to be fit and proper that white men should 
lord it over black men, and unfit and improper that 
men of colour should rule themselves. Such persons 
should not be suffered to shelter under the seemingly 
neutral umbrella of " self-government when fit for it ". 
Their belief should be dragged out into the light of day 
and exposed for the shoddy colour-bar prejudice that it is. 
Finally, we should note that Gladstone's view rests on a 
sound basis in educational psychology, while Colonel 
Oliver Stanley's does not. We all know this perfectly 
well, except when we listen to the counsel of our fears. 
Men become just by doing just acts, said Aristotle, and 
gave us the essence of the matter once for all. Similarly, 
men become free by choosing means of their own to ends 
of their own. " In the degree in which men have an 
active concern in the ends that control their activity, 
their activity becomes free or voluntary and loses its 
externally enforced and servile quality, even though the 
physical aspect of behaviour remain the same." l 
Colonel Stanley proposes to contravene this principle and 
to select himself the social aims to which the activity of 
the colonial peoples is to be directed. Since the colonial 
peoples are, on the Stanley view, too backward to have 
genuine insight into these aims, he is confronted with a 
dilemma. He can only induce the colonial peoples to 
adopt the aims as determinants of their own activity by 
presenting them with a more disagreeable alternative. 
Consequently they do not embrace his aims as a good ; 
they accept them, if at all, as the lesser of two evils. 
The result then is a regime of outward conformity but 
inward rejection ; a regime founded on personal and 

1 J. Dewey, Democracy and Education, Macmilian, London, p. 304. 
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social division and warping, a regime which specifically 
unfits for real freedom, if and when the material oppor- 
tunity for it should ultimately supervene. 

There is no need to grope our way further through the 
mists of theory. The vital point can be concretely and 
graphically made by quoting some lines written by a 
woman who tried to start a club for a savage little mob 
of lads and girls in a slum district of London much more 
savage, I may add, than the tribespeople of Africa with 
whom Colonel Stanley has to deal. Her story is a 
parable that colonial administrators would do well to 
heed. 

I saw to my horror [says the authoress] that " the children's 
house " was changing from my original conception a house 
run by the children from Branch Street according to their 
own ideas into an imitation of a club, to be run like any 
other club, according to the ideas of grown-up people, and 
this before the children had so much as set foot on the 
doorstep. 

Many toys were brought into the house, and games and 
material to work with. 

But I would have been happier if we had had very few 
things there and left the children to look after them, instead 
of storing away all materials in cupboards with keys ; if we 
had kept in the background, and if one of the children, not 
one of us, had been in charge at the entrance and taken 
their names and their pennies. 

The children had their ideas of how it should be done, 
most of them very sensible ones. They would have loved 
to look after the administration of the house. But so did 
the grown-ups. And they are the ones who did it. 

Before it was opened they cleaned it, scrubbed for weeks 
and did the decorating, and the children were not allowed 
to come in to help. Of course with the children's help the 
progress of the work would have been slower, and some 
corners would perhaps have been less clean. But the children 
would have been happily and proudly busy. Then it would 
have been their house. They would never have broken into 
it within the first week. 
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It is not their house now, or only so in a small degree. 

I meant it to be so different ! 

I had thought that they should be allowed to make great 
mistakes there, and be messy and unjust and have trouble 
with it. 

I had thought it should provide the roof under which this- 
little group of gangsters could find their own form of com- 
munity life, by starting from scratch and developing their 
own rules, finding their own way of doing things . . . 

I had hoped that owning a condemned house would give 
them the privilege of making an experiment, interesting and 
perhaps sociologically important, full of the promise of a certain 
healing quality ; a rare chance which cannot be had so 
easily. 

Now we were the only ones to learn and at their cost. 

In those weeks I allowed my vision of " The Children's 
House " to deteriorate into the " Branch Street Club ". I 
fought for my idea of how it should be done, and tried to 
inspire the responsible persons with the necessary courage, 
but apparently I lacked vigour and I was defeated. 

Since then I have felt guilty. 1 

I apologise to our colonial friends if, in making use of 
this moving passage, I seem to liken them to the young 
hooligans of Branch Street. The point of the parable 
is quite different. It is to recall to ourselves as Fabians 
certain things which we are in danger of forgetting. If 
social development in the colonies is really to be directed 
towards self-government, a substantial measure of power 
and responsibility must be passed to the colonial peoples 
not hereafter, but now. They must be allowed now the 
chance of making great mistakes, of being 
unjust and of having trouble amongst 
argue for delay is not to show prudence 
it is to lack the courage of our own j 
and, what is worse, to insult those qu 
peoples which are the common possesaorj 
race. Colonel Stanley's hopes for 

1 Marie Paneth, Branch Street, Allen & Unv^o^on, ffc 58-9. 
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our hopes, and if we allow him and his friends once 
more to substitute their Branch Street Club for our 
Africa House, our West India House, our House of 
Matlaya, we shall be obliged henceforward to acknowledge 
a double guilt. 

Nor is that the whole story. It is intrinsically important 
that the psychological health of colonial peoples should 
be positively developed, and that persons of sound 
political insight in Britain should help the development 
in a considered way. But the issue is far wider than this. 
The central fact of our epoch is that we are all involved 
in a long-term conflict between two complex streams of 
social tendency streams to which we are wont to give 
the simplifying names of democracy and fascism. 
Military victory for the Allies in the current war may 
prove a partial reverse for fascism ; it will by no means 
provide an automatic or ubiquitous triumph for 
democracy. The hostility of the Churchill Government 
to the forces of resistance, first in Yugoslavia, then in 
France arid Belgium, and latterly in Greece, is sufficient 
evidence of that. After Hitler there will remain the 
fascist-minded elements of the British Empire, the United 
States, and the liberated continent of Europe. 

These elements, freely sprinkled about within countries 
nominally democratic, are formidable foes for the only 
genuine democrats the believers in the sovereignty of 
the people. These elements may wield an economic 
power greater than Hitler's has ever been. .They will 
have learned from Hitler's overthrow to be more crafty 
and more ruthless even than he. And some at least of 
them will contrive to attach to themselves a share of the 
prestige belonging to Hitler's conquerors. In the post- 
war world they will be Hitler's heirs, the apostolic succes- 
sion of the crooked cross. 

We of the democratic forces have slender hopes of 
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carrying the day of peace against them, unless we enrol 
under democracy's banner all the untapped reserves of 
social energy that the world contains. Such reserves are 
most plentiful precisely in the great colonial fields of 
India, Africa, the Middle East, and the Far East. The 
crucial point of the entire historical era in which we live 
is that democracy and all that it signifies in the exaltation 
of the highest human values cannot come out on top, 
except with the active assistance of the dependent and 
exploited multitudes of tropical and sub-tropical lands. 
Our relationship with those multitudes is one of reciprocal 
need. They cannot win their liberties without our help, 
and we cannot securely establish our own without theirs. 
The world will not be safe for democracy anywhere until 
the peoples of the earth get on equal terms with one 
another in every vital respect. Conversely there can be 
no approach to equal terms until colonial dependence 
ceases. 

If we do not want to waste the next quarter of a century 
as we have wasted the last, if we do not want to send a 
third generation to its doom in a third world war, we 
have to reshape the world economy in certain specific 
ways. On the grounds suggested above we are justified 
in saying that one of these ways involves a decisive 
advance towards political responsibility among colonial 
peoples. This is why even the most enlightened pro- 
gramme of economic development and enlarged social ser- 
vices in the colonies will be quite useless unless the native 
peoples concerned at the same time take over much of 
the paraphernalia of government in their own areas, 
and are accorded internationally the social recognition 
that goes with adult nationhood. 

The same truth holds for schemes of colonial regionalisa- 
tion. Whatever their abstract merits, these schemes are 
positively harmful in practice, unless they proceed from a 
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basis of native autonomy. Some of our ardent regional- 
ists would do well to remember that federation, even when 
camouflaged and incomplete, comes after autonomy of 
the federating units, not before it at least if it is to have 
any good expectation of life. 

Finally, we have to ask, What in concrete terms, and 
in terms of the immediately practicable, constitutes " a 
decisive advance towards political responsibility " ? The 
answer is best drawn from two principles, one embodied in 
the constitutional history of the British Empire, the 
other in the rise of the British working class. It stands to 
reason that the application of these principles to different 
colonial territories will have to be flexible, and responsive 
to differences in local political experience and cultural 
level. 

The first principle is that full responsible self-govern- 
ment, known within our Empire system as Dominion 
status, comprises four distinct autonomies : (i) autonomy 
in internal affairs, (2) fiscal autonomy, or self-determina- 
tion in the matter of external trade, (3) autonomy in 
military defence, and (4) autonomy in the conduct of 
foreign relations. Viewed historically, the four auto- 
nomies are always attained in the sequence given, and 
they represent the main stages through which the 
Dominions have moved in the course of their constitu- 
tional advance from colonial dependence. At present 
no British colony enjoys any of the four, and none, so far 
as I am aware (except India and Burma), has ever 
demanded the third and fourth. An immediate decisive 
advance could therefore only take place within the limits 
indicated by the first and second. In short, what is 
called for is immediate autonomy in internal affairs, 
without any reservation of overriding powers to the 
Governor. In some cases this internal autonomy would 
be accompanied by fiscal autonomy ; in others not. 
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The second principle is that, if our aim is real democracy 
in the sense of the effective popular sovereignty, it is not 
enough for men to be enfranchised as citizens merely. 
It is necessary also that they should exercise their franchise 
as producers and as consumers. Universal political 
suffrage in itself has little effect on economic power, and 
therefore little effect on the means of social control. Its 
supplementation by some form of economic democracy 
is vital if the whole democratic conception is not to fall 
into disrepute. This is the great nineteenth-century 
discovery of the British working class, which Lenin took 
over and wove into the fabric of sovietism. 

Applied to British colonies to-day, the principle entails 
that trade unions and co-operatives should not only form 
an indispensable part of the democratic structure, but 
should also be acknowledged as the eventual heirs of 
immigrant big business in the organisation of production 
and distribution. 



WE MEAN FREEDOM 
by R. H. TAWNEY 

THE previous essays in this series have dealt with the 
practical application of Socialist policy to a number of 
topics of immediate moment. The part assigned to me 
is a humbler one. It is not that of the specialist who 
diagnoses and prescribes for the disease, but that of the 
attendant who induces the patient to practise the regi- 
men ordered, by persuading him that, repulsive as at 
first sight it appears, he will find it in reality not only 
fortifying, but positively agreeable ; that it involves the 
surrender of no habits or activities which a sensible man 
ought to wish to retain ; and that, if only he will pluck 
up the courage to give it a trial, he will end by being 
astonished that he did not take to it before. I am only 
too conscious of my inability to utter convincingly the 
reassuring noises which such a role requires ; but, in 
doing business with so experienced and wary an animal 
as the British lion, an approach which allays his initial 
alarms is undoubtedly expedient, and, not less un- 
doubtedly, the kernel of his apprehensions is to be found 
in the region indicated by the title of my essay. At the 
suggestion that he may be bullied, manoeuvred or cajoled 
out of what he regards as his liberty, both his interests 
and his idealisms at once begin to bristle ; and, in my 
opinion, the latter, which are shared by a public to whom 
the former mean little, are on a long view tlie more for- 
midable of the two. So I think it at once a judicious 
and humane attempt to soothe him at his most sensitive 
point. 

The subject is " We Mean Freedom." No doubt, we 
do ; but then so, in his own opinion, at least in this 
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country, does everyone else, including the House of Lords, 
the Conservative Party, the Press, the 'Stock Exchange 
and a miscellaneous assortment of bankers, industrialists 
and landowners, all of whom cry aloud and cut them- 
selves with knives, at the thought that the liberties of 
the country may be menaced. In order to dissociate 
ourselves from company so compromising, it is not suffi- 
cient to protest our devotion to a deity which, ostensibly 
at least, is also theirs. It is necessary to state what we 
mean by freedom, and what is the nature of the free- 
dom for which we stand. And here I am conscious of 
missing an opportunity. I should have wished to delight 
you with a finished exhibition of the great art of compli- 
cating the simple and obscuring the obvious by which 
the authentic intellectual proves his title to that proud 
name. But I have never felt really at home in the 
stratosphere. I had better begin, therefore, by confess- 
ing at once that the truth of the matter seems to me 
less abstruse than might be gathered from listening to 
some of those who discourse on it. 

There is no such thing as freedom in the abstract, 
divorced from the realities of a specific time and place. 
Whatever else it may or may not imply, it involves the 
power of choice between alternatives a choice which 
is real, not merely nominal, between alternatives which 
exist in fact, not only on paper. It means, in short, the 
ability to do or refrain from doing definite things, at 
a definite moment, in definite circumstances, or it means 
nothing at all. Because a man is most a man when he 
thinks, wills and acts, freedom deserves the sublime things 
which poets have said about it ; but, as part of the prose 
of everyday life, it is quite practical and realistic. Every 
individual possesses certain requirements ranging from 
the material necessities of existence to the need to express 
himself in speech and writing, to share in the conduct 
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of affairs of common interest, and to worship God in his 
own way or to refrain from worshipping Him the satis- 
faction of which is necessary to his welfare. Reduced to 
its barest essentials, his freedom consists in the oppor- 
tunity secured him, within the limits set by nature and 
the enjoyment of similar opportunities by his fellows, to 
take the action needed in order to ensure that these 
requirements are satisfied. It is not my intention to 
add yet another catalogue of essential rights to the 
libraries of such lists which already exist ; but there are 
two observations which apply to all of them. In the 
first place, if the rights are to be an effective guarantee 
of freedom, they must not be merely formal, like the 
right of all who can afford it to dine at the Ritz. They 
must be such that, whenever the occasion arises to exer- 
cise them, they can in fact be exercised. The rights to 
vote and to combine, if not wholly valueless, are obviously 
attenuated, when the use of the former means eviction 
and of the latter the sack ; the right to the free choice 
of an occupation, if the expenses of entering a profession 
are prohibitive ; the right to justice, if no poor man can 
pay for it ; the right " to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ", if the environment is such as to ensure 
that a considerable proportion of those born will die 
within twelve months, and that the happiness-investments 
of the remainder are a gambling stock. In the second 
place, the rights which are essential to freedom must be 
such as to secure the liberties of all, not merely of a 
minority. Some sage has remarked that marriage would 
not be regarded as a national institution if while 5 per 
cent, of the population were polygamous, the majority 
passed their lives unsolaced and unencumbered by hus- 
bands or wives. The same is true of freedom. A society 
in which some groups can do much what they please, 
while others can do little of what they ought, may have 
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virtues of its own ; but freedom is not one of them. It 
is free in so far, and only in so far, as all the elements 
composing it are able in fact, and not merely in theory, 
to make the most of their powers, to grow to their full 
stature, to do what they conceive to be their duty, and 
since liberty should not be too austere to have their 
fling when they feel like it. In so far as the opportunity 
to lead a life worthy of human beings is restricted to a 
minority, what is commonly described as freedom would 
more properly be called privilege. 

As far, therefore, as matters of principle are concerned, 
the meaning of freedom seems to me pretty simple. The 
practical interpretation of principles in terms of policy 
and institutions is, of course, another story. Before 
values can become a power in everyday life, they need 
interests as their allies. If they prevail and win general 
acceptance, they do so with the limitations which those 
allies impqse. They do not, on that account, cease to 
be values. The idea that they do the description of 
honesty and good faith as " bourgeois morality ", as 
though virtues ceased to be virtues when practised (if 
they are practised) by the middle classes, or the dismissal 
of political democracy with a shrug of the shoulders as 
" capitalist democracy ", as though in a capitalist society 
it could be anything else these and similar inanities had 
their run in the silly season of the thirties, when Blooms- 
bury awoke to the recondite fact of the existence of a 
class struggle and announced its discovery with blood- 
curdling bleats, and invitations to hunt tigers were 
circulated by sportsmen with whom a brave man might 
well have hesitated to shoot rabbits. They need no 
deflating, since they appear, though belatedly, to have 
deflated themselves. But while values remain values, 
even when distorted by interests, the perversion which 
they undergo at the hands of the latter is none the less 
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serious. The conception of freedom commonly held by 
the well-to-do classes in England, and till recently 
accepted by the mass of their fellow-countrymen, is a 
case in point. 

It includes some features tolerance, a respect for per- 
sonal liberty, a belief in the virtues of representative 
government, an obstinate determination to hold on our 
own course and not to be bullied into changing our ways 
which are part of the national legend, and which are 
rightly admired. But the struggles by which these things 
were established belong to the past. In the fields where 
the battles of freedom are still to be won in matters 
arising in the economic sphere and in the political regions 
closest to it self-congratulation is less easy. As far as 
such issues are concerned, he must be a charitable man 
who does not feel that much of the eloquence devoted 
to applauding freedom, lamenting the menaces to it, and 
warning the country against surrendering its spiritual 
treasures for the sake of mere material benefits, is prim- 
arily devoted to the preservation of the freedom at 
present possessed by the orators and their friends. Glasses 
already at the top of the ladder may fall, but cannot rise. 
The construction which they put upon liberty is the result 
of that position. Whether consciously or not, it is, in 
large measure, a defence mechanism. Put in a nutshell, 
it is a doctrine of liberty which regards it as involving, 
not action to extend opportunities and raise individual 
faculty to the highest possible level, but the continued 
enjoyment by individuals and groups of such powers, 
advantages and opportunities as past history and present 
social arrangements may happen to have conferred upon 
them. 

If anyone thinks such a picture is overdrawn, let him 
consider the positions adopted in certain current con- 
troversies. Let him study a recent report by an important 
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association of industrialists, with its ingenuous proposal 
that the State should both give its blessing to the forma- 
tion of combines and refrain from interfering with their 
freedom to manage their affairs as they think fit. Let 
him note the reactions of the body in whose tide the words 
Liberty and Property are so happily united to the pro- 
grammes of Local Authorities for the re-planning of 
towns and acquisition of land. Let him mark the recep- 
tion accorded in influential quarters to the obvious truth 
that, in the treatment of the controls erected during the 
war, the only sane course is not to scrap them indis- 
criminately as incompatible with economic freedom, but 
to distinguish between them, and, while winding up some 
of them as soon as circumstances allow, to recognise that 
there are others without the maintenance of which houses 
will not be built, necessaries produced before luxuries, 
tonnage used in the general interest, and the consumer 
protected against the effects of shortages. Let him 
observe the successful resistance offered by the children 
of light in the shape of headmasters to the abolition of 
fees in all secondary schools, on the ground that it would 
destroy the freedom of parents in selecting schools, though 
it is perfectly obvious to anyone who knows the facts 
that, since a large proportion of parents cannot afford 
the fees charged at the more expensive institutions, the 
freedom of all but a minority would be increased by 
their abolition. The premise of all these thinkers if that 
word is not too violent is the same. It is, speaking 
summarily, that, once emergency restrictions have been 
buried safely out of sight, such measure of liberty as is 
either possible or desirable is already secured by the 
existing social order ; that the main menace to liberty 
consists in the threatened extension of the activities of 
public bodies into departments of economic and social 
life which at present escape them ; and that a deter- 
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mined resistance to programmes of collective action is 
the sole safeguard, and a sufficient safeguard, for its 
continued preservation. 

The^only sound test of a political doctrine is its prac- 
tical effect on the lives of human beings. What the 
results of this doctrine are we know, and it need not 
be discussed at length. It is perfectly true, of course, 
that there have been circumstances those, for example, 
of a simple economic system combined with political 
absolutism in which the chief enemy of freedom was 
the despotism of an autocrat, and the obvious way of 
establishing freedom was to insist that as many spheres 
of life as possible should be excluded from his field of 
action. It should be equally obvious that, in the con- 
ditions of an industrial civilisation, the effect of such a 
formula is precisely the opposite. 

It is constantly assumed by privileged classes, that 
when the State refrains from intervening in any depart- 
ment of economic or social affairs, what remains as the 
result of its inaction is liberty. In reality, as far as the 
mass of mankind are concerned, what commonly remains 
is, not liberty, but tyranny. In urban communities with 
dense populations, or in great productive undertakings 
employing armies of workers, someone must make rules 
and see that they are kept, or life becomes impossible 
and the wheels do not turn. If public power does not 
make them, the effect is not that every individual is free 
to make them for himself. It is that they are made by 
private power by landlords interested in increasing rents 
or by capitalists interested in increasing profits. The 
result, in either case, is not freedom but a dictatorship, 
which is not the less oppressive because largely unconscious, 
and because those whom it profits regard it, quite sin- 
cerely, as identical with liberty. The classical example 
in the past, so far as the wage-earners were concerned, 
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was the condition of British workers in the days when 
trade unions were still feeble, industrial codes crude, and 
local government in its infancy. The classical example 
in the present generation was the condition of many 
American workers down almost to yesterday. When I 
first visited Washington, a quarter of a century ago, I 
was credibly informed that the miners in West Virginia 
were in trenches behind barbed wire ; that the owners 
had a corps of snipers and a captive military balloon ; 
and that the only individual enjoying, though precari- 
ously, a large measure of liberty was the officer com- 
manding the owners' troops, who was alleged doubtless 
with some poetic license to have become a millionaire 
by threatening to retreat. The apparatus of coercion 
described long after that by a Senatorial Committee, the 
La Follette Committee of 1936 black lists, yellow-dog 
contracts, company unions, spies, under-cover men, armed 
guards, gas-bombs, machine-guns has since then been 
either demobilised or stowed safely out of sight ; but 
why has it been demobilised ? Because the Federal 
Government, which down to the thirties had no Indus* 
trial policy, at last, under the brilliant leadership of 
President Roosevelt, acquired one ; made all interference 
with the right of workers to combine, and the refusal to 
bargain collectively with them, a criminal offence ; and 
set up administrative machinery to enforce that rule. In 
both countries it would be absurd to exaggerate the 
results which have been accomplished. In both the 
parent of such liberty as has been achieved is law, in 
the form either of trade union regulations or of legislative 
enactments. 

As far as Great Britain is concerned, that particular 
issue now seems remote. But what is true of men as 
producers is equally true of men as consumers. The 
only intellectually respectable argument against the inter- 

W.L.G.D. D 
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vention of the State in the processes of economic, life con- 
sisted in the statement that the public was protected 
against exploitation and secured the fruits of economic 
progress by the mutual rivalry of producers. Each of 
the latter, it was held, controlled too small a proportion 
of the output of his industry to be able to affect the 
market price, which he must accept as a datum. Each, 
if his rival introduced an improvement, would be com- 
pelled to follow suit or to go out of business. Thus 
" greed ", in the classical phrase, would be " held in 
check by greed ", and competition would act as an 
automatic substitute for honesty. Whether competition 
ever was or can be free in the sense assumed, and whether, 
if it could, it would be desirable that the welfare of 
millions of human beings should depend to borrow the 
expression of Mr. E. F. M. Durbin on a system of con- 
ditioned reflexes, are questions which need not here be 
discussed. What is certain is that that state of things, 
if it ever existed, is to-day as dead as the theory which 
purported to be based upon it. 

We do not know the extent of monopoly or quasi- 
monopoly in British industry. This war has seen no 
report on Trusts and Combinations such as appeared in 
the last. Those best acquainted with the facts refrain 
from divulging them. If they are in the possession of 
the Board of Trade, it has not seen fit to take the public 
into its confidence. What we do know is that the move- 
ment to combination made astonishing progress in the 
twenty years between the wars ; that as long ago as 
1937 an American economist could write that British 
business opinion was unanimous in favouring organised 
action to maintain prices ; that the movement has re- 
ceived in several industries, such as iron and steel, coal, 
shipbuilding, and cotton, the encouragement of the 
State ; that it has taken long strides forward since 1939, 
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and that it is now openly applauded in the Press by 
leading British industrialists as a higher stage of indus- 
trial organisation. With the economic consequences of 
that situation I am not at the moment concerned ; but 
whatever the incidental advantages of monopolistic com- 
binations, one thing is certain. It is that, since they 
limit the consumer's choice to goods of the quality and 
price supplied by the monopolist, they create semi- 
sovereignties which are the direct antithesis of anything 
that can be, or in the past has been, described as free- 
dom. Here, again, the suggestion that Capitalism, at 
the present stage of its history, is the guardian of any 
liberties but its own is an unplausible affectation. If its 
present tendencies develop unchecked, it would more 
properly be described as the parent of a new feudalism. 
The third point which I would emphasise is equally 
obvious. It is that, in so far as the immense aggrega- 
tions of economic power characteristic of the present 
phase of social history threaten the liberties of men as 
producers and consumers, they threaten their liberties 
as citizens as well. Of all paradoxical creeds the most 
paradoxical is that of those thinkers a diminishing, but 
not uninfluential band who combine an enthusiasm 
for political and civil freedom with a complacent indif- 
ference to the facts, which they ignore, of economic 
servitude. The economic system is not a collection of 
independent undertakings, bargaining on equal terms 
with each other. It is primarily a power system. It is 
a hierarchy of authority ; and those who can manipulate 
the more important levers are directly or indirectly, 
consciously or unconsciously, the real rulers of their 
fellows. 

All ignorant, they turn an easy wheel 
Which sets sharp racks to pinch and peel. 
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The livelihood of men working for a small firm depends 
on the policy of the large firm with which it finds its 
market ; the latter on the cartel with whose rules it 
must comply ; and all three on decisions taken in Lon- 
don or New York by bland, neatly-tailored gentlemen 
who have never seen a colliery or a cotton mill, and who, 
if they did, would not know the difference between a 
loom and a mule. A firm shuts down a plant without 
notice, and half a town is ruined. A combine decides 
on what is euphemistically called a reduction of capacity, 
and a whole district, like the north-east coast, is para- 
lysed. The capital market sees money in some invest- 
ment which is the fashion of the moment ; coal and 
cotton remain unmodernised. With the assent of the 
City, though to the exasperation of many industrialists, 
gold is over-valued ; there is a miners' stoppage and 
what is called a general strike. For reasons which I 
must not now attempt to discuss, a collapse of prices 
sends industry over a precipice and some Governments 
with it. No authority exists to steady the ship before 
it is too late. Where the monster will next break loose, 
when peace returns, no one can say ; but, unless he 
finds his master, break loose he will. The people to 
pay the price will be unhappy men and women trembling 
for their jobs. 

Of all emotions the most degrading and the least com- 
patible with freedom is fear. The brutal fact is that, a$ 
far as the mass of mankind are concerned, it is by fear, 
rather than by hope, that the economic system is nor- 
mally kept running fear of unemployment, fear of losing 
a house, fear of losing savings, fear of being compelled 
to take children away from school, fear of what one's 
wife will say when these pleasant events all happen 
together. If you wish to see how the thing works in 
practice, ask an employer when it is that men are easiest 
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to drive. He will tell you that they may be awkward 
when times are good, but that they sweat like slaves at 
the very moment when a decline in trade makes it un- 
certain whether their output will find a market, because 
it is then that they're frightened for their jobs. And he, 
poor devil, with an overdraft at his bank, is often in his 
heart as frightened as they are. 

Whatever may be the merits of such arrangements, 
they are certainly incompatible with the freedom of all 
but the minority who profit by them, and, on any but 
the shortest view, with political, as well as with economic, 
freedom. The war should have taught us one lesson, if 
it has taught us nothing else. It is that it is idle to 
blazon Liberty, Equality and Fraternity on the facades 
of public buildings, if to display the same motto in fac- 
tories and mines would arouse only the cynical laughter 
that greets a reminder of idealisms turned sour and hopes 
unfulfilled. What men desire is, not paragraphs in con- 
stitutions, but results, in the form of arrangements which 
ensure them the essentials of a civilised existence and 
show a proper respect for their dignity as human beings. 
If they do not get them in one way, they will try to get 
them in another. If the interpretation given to freedom 
reduces it to a formal phrase, they will not fight for it 
against an alternative which pretends, at least, to offer 
them substance, not ^a shadow. We are not ignorant 
what that alternative is. Should some gentlemanly ver- 
sion of Fascism it will be called, o course, not Fascism, 
but True Democracy ever arrive in this country, it will 
be established, not by the tyranny of a ruthless minority, 
but as the result of the indifference of an apathetic 
majority, so sickened by shams as to yield to any regime 
which promises them the practical conditions of a 
tolerable life, without which freedom is a phantom. 

If Socialists are to restore to the idea of freedom the 
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magic which once belonged to it, they must bring it 
down to earth. They must state its meaning in realistic 
and constructive terms, not as a possession to be defended, 
but as a goal to be achieved. They must prove that it 
is they, not the interests that use it as a stalking horse, 
who are the true champions of the faith. They must 
make it evident that their policy is to end economic, as 
well as political, tyranny, by making economic, as well 
as political, power responsible to authorities acting for 
the nation. To discuss in detail the contents of such a 
programme is not within my present province. What- 
ever else it may imply, it clearly involves, not merely 
essential though that is the wide extension of communal 
services needed to make available for all advantages 
which at present are the privilege of the few, but a 
genuine and decisive transference of economic sove- 
reignty. It does not necessarily mean indiscriminate 
nationalisation, which is merely one method, though an 
important method, of achieving that result. It does 
mean that the key-points and strategic positions of the 
economic system shall be removed from the sphere of 
private interests and held by public bodies. It means 
that the State shall be equipped with the machinery 
needed to enable it to regulate, stimulate and direct the 
flow of capital into different undertakings ; that the 
foundation services, such as banks, transport, coal and 
power, steel to mention no others shall be vested in 
public ownership ; that monopolies shall either be treated 
in the same way or be strictly controlled ; ..nd that the 
mass of industries which continue to be carried on out- 
side the nationalised sector shall be required to work 
within a framework of policy laid down by a national 
authority. The particular methods to be employed for 
effecting that transformation will be, no doubt, of great 
diversity, and I must not now dwell on them. The 
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essential thing is that private interests should be sub- 
ordinated to those of the majority of the nation, and that 
the State should be equipped with such powers and 
organs as may be needed to guide economic development 
on lines conducive to the general well-being. 

Were such a policy methodically pursued, few would 
deny, I imagine, that the range of opportunities open to 
ordinary men, their control over their environment, their 
power of initiative in matters concerning their economic 
and social welfare in short, their freedom would be far 
greater than it is to-day. But it is precisely at this point, 
of course, in the debatable land between economics and 
politics, that the counter-attack is launched. I do not, 
I am ashamed to say as doubtless you have discerned 
study the works of economic theorists with the assiduity 
they deserve, for the reason if it is a reason, and not 
mere weakness of the flesh explained to her pupil by 
the governess in that ancient but admirable play, The 
Importance of being Earnest : " Do not read Mill's chapter 
on the fall of the rupee, my dear ; it is too exciting for 
a young girl." If my respected colleague, Professor von 
Hayek, who has offered in his interesting book, The Road 
to Serfdom, the latest warning against Socialism, had con- 
fined himself to a forecast of the economic catastrophes 
prepared by it, I cannot say that, like the devils, I should 
have believed and trembled, but I should certainly have 
trembled, even while I disbelieved. He has chosen as 
his target, however, not the economics of Socialism, but 
the political nemesis which he is convinced it entails ; 
and here, perhaps, one of the prospective serfs will not 
be thought presumptuous if he hazards an opinion on 
the destiny awaiting him. 

The villain in Professor von Hayek's tragedy is, of 
course, Planning, and Planning he defines as the 
" central direction of all economic activity according to 
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a single plan, laying down how the resources of society 
shall be ' consciously directed * to serve particular ends 
in a particular way ". This demon, once out of his 
bottle, reveals criminal potentialities which seem almost 
illimitable. His career begins with the discovery that 
no society and no assembly can conceivably agree on 
any major matter of economic policy. He next proceeds 
to remedy this unfortunate defect of democratic insti- 
tutions by appointing himself and his fellow-demons 
as dictators. Once firmly in the saddle, he substitutes 
administrative decrees for the rule of law, and uses them 
to abolish both the workers' choice of occupations and 
the consumers' choice of goods. Having conquered the 
economic sphere, he launches a campaign against the 
realm of the spirit, where freedom might be expected to 
make its last stand. He employs violence and deceit 
the concentration camp and the Press to secure the 
appearance of an illusory unanimity. The curtain falls 
on a world in which tolerance, freedom of thought and 
speech, personal liberty, objective science, private and 
public morality, have alike been extinguished. Universal 
darkness covers all. 

Professor von Hayek's book has been composed with 
genuine emotion and a sincerity which commands respect. 
He writes, as Burke was said to speak, with the expres- 
sion of a man confronted by assassins. His honesty and 
competence are both beyond question, and I have no 
wish to treat his warnings lightly. His history his 
account, for example, of German influence, on British 
social thought and of the causes of the British movement 
to monopoly is not always, perhaps, entirely convinc- 
ing ; nor does experience seem to me to confirm the 
view, which I understand him to hold, that the majoV 
issues of economic policy are of their nature such that 
a democracy, when faced by them, is incapable of reach- 
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ing sufficient agreement to permit of action. These 
points, however, are merely the out-works of his argu- 
ment, and even were they abandoned, its citadel would 
still stand. Let me, before reconnoitring it, present him 
with an admission. Human institutions are merely in- 
struments. All of them law-courts and police, armies 
and navies, churches and schools can be, and have 
been, used for bad ends. It is perfectly true that public 
control over the processes of economic life can be used in 
the same way. It is perfectly true, again, that authority 
armed with coercive power has often been, and in some 
countries still is, the enemy of freedom. But to make 
much of these points is, it seems to me, to labour truisms. 
The question which matters is not whether, as everyone 
admits, the abuses feared may in certain circumstances 
occur. It is whether they must necessarily occur, what- 
ever the circumstances and whatever the precautions 
taken against them or, at any rate, whether the proba- 
bility of their occurrence is so great that the only prudent 
course is to acquiesce in the continuance of existing evils, 
in order to avoid the more appalling debacle foretold by 
Professor von Hayek. If my answer to that question 
differs from his, the principal reason is, I suppose, that 
I disagree with him on two points. I do not accept his 
conception of planning, and I do not accept his view of 
the State. 

On the first point, having no pretensions to speak as 
an economist, I touch with diffidence. Planning, like 
Capitalism or Socialism, is obviously a genus with several 
different species. Professor von Hayek appears to me to 
identify it with one species and one alone, and that, 
to my mind, the least attractive member of the family. 
He means by it, if I understand him rightly, a compre- 
hensive programme, embracing the whole range of 
economic activities, under which the quantity and quality 
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of all articles to be produced, from steel plants to pins, 
and the occupation and payment of every individual, 
are prescribed in advance for a term of years by a cen- 
tral authority an authority uninfluenced by the views 
of consumers and producers, acknowledging no responsi- 
bility, however indirect, to a representative assembly, 
and conducting its affairs by the issue of orders the 
infringement of which is a criminal offence. Given those 
assumptions, it is not surprising that a Totalitarian 
monster should emerge as his conclusion, for the author 
has been at pains to include Totalitarianism among his 
premises. Whether, and in what degree, such a picture 
of planning corresponds with the Russian or German 
realities which are not identical I have not the know- 
ledge to say. The version of Planning suggested by 
Professor von Hayek is, doubtless, a possible one, and his 
readers should be grateful to him for developing its 
implications. To imply, however, as he appears to do, 
that the procedure whose horrifying consequences he 
portrays with such force alone needs to be considered, 
or that all other procedures must necessarily lead to the 
same fatal goal, is to beg all questions. It is as fanciful 
as to dismiss parliamentary institutions as futile on the 
strength of their futility in certain countries which have 
tried them, or to suggest that a public system of educa- 
tion itself an example of planning on a large scale is 
necessarily corrupting, because some states have employed 
it as an engine of corruption. 

Planning, like parliaments and public education, is not 
a simple category. Its results depend, not upon the 
label attached to it, but on the purposes which it is 
designed to serve, the methods which it employs in order 
to realise them, and the spirit which determines the 
choice of both. If, for example, the essential charac- 
teristic of a planned economy be regarded as consisting, 
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not, as Professor von Hayek seems to suggest, in a detailed 
budget of production, but in the transference of responsi- 
bility for the higher ranges of economic strategy from 
profit-making entrepreneurs to a national authority, his 
mystery of iniquity is attenuated to a mare's-nest, and 
his bloodthirsty Leviathan becomes a serviceable drudge. 
On that view, it is not necessary that a single central 
body should intervene in every corner of economic life ; 
it is enough that the sector controlled by it should be 
sufficiently important to enable the State to take or to 
determine the major decisions on matters such as invest- 
ment, credit policy and employment, on which the 
general welfare depends. It is not necessary that it 
should plan every detail of production ; it is sufficient 
that it should issue to the public utility corporations, 
or other productive units responsible to it, instructions 
as to the general policy which they are to pursue for 
example, with regard to output, costs, prices, 'and the 
erection of new plants and that they should conduct 
their operations within that framework, which itself, of 
course, would be made after consultation with them and 
would be subject to public criticism. It is not necessary 
that it should conscribe workers, assign them their occu- 
pations, and dictate their movements ; it can leave those 
concerned to engage them in the ordinary way, by the 
offer of such inducements as are needed to attract them. 
It would not have the same motives as the private 
monopolist for maintaining prices at a level higher than 
that needed to cover costs, and it might find it con- 
venient in particular cases for example, on grounds of 
health to sell at a loss ; but the consumer would remain 
as free as he is to-day to suit his own tastes. It could 
hardly acquiesce in a group of workers in a strong 
strategic position forcing an advance at the expense of 
their fellows merely in virtue of their bargaining power ; 
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and the Trade Union Movement would h^ve to decide 
whether, in refusing to exploit to the full that particular 
advantage of Capitalism, it lost more than it gained. 
Apart from that case, it is not easy to specify what, 
if any, economic freedoms would disappear as a result 
of the substitution of a public authority, pursuing a 
deliberate production and investment policy, for a group 
of large private combines or a welter of small firms. In 
so far as economic freedom depends on the removal of 
the fear of unemployment, fair standards of remunera- 
tion, opportunities of promotion uninfluenced by pull and 
favouritism, the abolition of private monopoly and the 
contraction of the area of life where the battle is to the 
strong, it seems reasonable to say that it would be 
substantially increased. 

The conventional retort to such a statement I do not 
suggest that it is Professor von Hayek's is to charge those 
who make it with a sordid materialism. The serfs, it is 
said, might be less uncomfortable ; but their gains in one 
sphere would be more than counterbalanced by their 
losses in another. As cogs in the impersonal mechanism 
of an authoritarian state, they would have bartered their 
dignity as citizens and men their initiative, their re- 
sponsibility, their right to lead their own lives and make 
a mess of them if they pleased for a shot of morphia 
in the soul. It is obvious that, if a despotic government 
enlarges its controls over economic affairs, it will use the 
only methods which it understands, and manage them 
as a despot. But why assume despotism . The idea 
that there is an entity called " the State ", which pos- 
sesses, in virtue of its title, uniform characteristics exist- 
ing independently of the varying histories, economic en- 
vironments, constitutional arrangements, legal systems, 
and social psychologies of particular states, and that these 
characteristics necessarily combine th6 manners of a 
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Japanese customs officer with the morals of a human 
tiger, is a pure superstition. It is a piece of mysticism, 
which is pardonable in persons brought up on their knees 
before some mortal god, but which is none the less a 
bluff. Forty years ago, when we were informed by 
philosophers fed on Hegel that the State represented our 
higher selves, it was an optimistic bluff. To-day, when 
we are sometimes told that the State is the product of 
one of the nastier Freudian complexes, it is liable to be 
a pessimistic bluff. But it is a bluff in either case. The 
State is an important instrument ; hence the struggle 
to control it. But it is an instrument, and nothing more. 
Fools will use it, when they can, for foolish ends, and 
criminals for criminal ends. Sensible and decent men 
will use it for ends which are decent and sensible, and 
will know how to keep fools and criminals in their place. 
What exactly, moreover, does the State in this connec- 
tion include ? Are the Metropolitan Water Board and 
the London Passenger Board part of it ? Is it suggested 
that public liberties were imperilled when the former 
succeeded the eight Water Companies which preceded 
it, and the latter introduced a measure of unity into the 
passenger service, and both were made responsible to 
the appropriate departments ? If not, why should they 
be threatened merely because a group of banking, trans- 
port, colliery, power and steel undertakings go the same 
way, or because all of them are required to account for 
their proceedings to a central authority, with power to 
issue instructions as to the policy they shall pursue ? 

The truth is that, in the matter of civil and political 
liberties, the real issue lies, at any rate in this country, 
on a different plane from that where some prophets of 
the coming slavery are disposed to seek it. The former 
depend principally on freedom of speech and writing ; 
freedom of worship ; freedom of meeting ; freedom in 
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the choice of occupations ; and freedom to combine. 
The latter depend partly on the former, partly on the 
existence of constitutional arrangements for the main- 
tenance of representative and responsible government. 
The sole security for the preservation of either is a public 
opinion which is determined to preserve them. There is 
no reason whatever why that security should be weakened 
merely because certain industries are owned and adminis- 
tered by public bodies, and those bodies are guided in 
their procedure by instructions from a further body, 
which can take a more comprehensive view of the national 
needs than is practicable for any one of them. On the 
contrary, given such an arrangement, it would be both 
possible and desirable for the ability of the citizen to 
make his wishes known and his criticisms felt to be a 
good deal more effective than it commonly is to-day. 
When industries are nationalised, there is much to be 
said for attaching to each a council representative of the 
principal groups of consumers using their output, with 
powers of investigation, criticism and publicity from 
which private monopolists are at present immune. 
Associations of producers would naturally be represented 
on the bodies directing different services, and would add 
to their present protective functions that of consultants 
and advisers as to the staffing of works and the improve- 
ments of productive processes. Regular reports would 
dispel the atmosphere of artificial darkness in which a 
good many economic matters, which ought to be com- 
mon knowledge, are at present shrouded. The conduct 
of the undertakings for which the State was responsible 
would periodically be reviewed, as it has been during 
the war, by a committee or committees appointed by 
Parliament. 

As far, therefore, as mere questions of machinery are 
concerned, anticipations of the eclipse 'of political and 
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civil liberty by any form of Socialism probable in this 
country seem to me to contain more emotion than reason. 
The serious danger is the opposite. It is not that democ- 
racy may be sacrificed to the reckless pursuit of economic 
freedom. It is that the establishment of the conditions 
of such freedom may be too long delayed, and that the 
failure to achieve it may discredit democracy. Socialists 
ought to recognise the reality of that danger, and plan 
their strategy to anticipate it. Economic freedom in- 
volves a transference of the authority required in order 
to plan and direct certain major economic activities from 
the agents of property-owners to organs acting on behalf 
of the nation and responsible to it. In an industrial 
society it can be achieved in that way, and it can be 
achieved in no other. Hence, while I am not lacking, 
I hope, in enthusiasm for the further development of the 
communal side of Socialism, I regard it, in the present 
juncture, except in so far as it is concerned with health 
and education, as secondary to the conquest of economic 
power. 

It is of the first importance, in my opinion, that the 
next Labour Government should not devote its whole 
energies to measures of amelioration though some of 
them are necessary but should make it its central 
objective to bring the key-points of the economic system 
under public control ; should have its measures for 
attacking that objective prepared in advance, as, doubt- 
less, they have been ; should introduce them at once, 
in the first month of taking office, while 
still high ; and should stand to its guns, 
if necessary, of a dissolution. What 
the party should advance a glittering ^ 
promises for everyone, but that it she 
on its mettle. It is that it should! 
limited number of essentials, should te 
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why it holds them to be indispensable, and should prove 
the sincerity of its convictions by showing that, rather 
than abandon them, it is willing to lose office. If it is 
defeated, it will temporarily be deprived of power, but 
it will later recover it, with authority, when it does so, to 
act on its programme. If, as in 1929-31, it defeats itself 
by sacrificing its principles in order to remain in office, 
it not only exposes itself to endless blackmail, but destroys 
both the moral of its supporters and the confidence of 
the general public, in the absence of which a Labour 
Government has hardly more power in office than out 
of it. Nor ought we to forget that, in the present state 
of the world, it is not merely the future of one country 
which is at stake. If we in Great Britain can show that 
it is possible to carry forward into the economic jungle 
the frontiers of government by consent, responsible 
administration, and the supremacy of general over par- 
ticular interests, other peoples, in their varying ways, 
will follow the same road. If we cannot, we leave a 
free hand to whatever creed other than Socialism may 
be waiting to seize the vacant throne ; and creeds do 
not die merely of military defeat. But I believe that, 
if we mean business, we can do the job. 



